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HOW THEY DID IT 


A SYMPOSIUM ON SECURING AN INCREASE IN THE RATE OF 
TAX FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


THIRTY-ONE communities in [Illinois 
have held referendums to increase the rate 
of tax levy for the public library from 1.2 
mills to a possible 2 mills, which increase 
was provided for in the 1941 amendment to 
the Library Act. 


In every municipality where the proposi- 
tion was put to a vote of the people, it 
carried by a large majority. 


The need of Illinois libraries for more 
tax revenue has become so increasingly im- 
perative that other communities. con- 
template bringing the issue to a vote. 

So numerous have been the inquiries re- 


ceived at the Illinois State Library as to 
how to conduct a campaign to secure the 
increase that we asked the cooperation of 
trustees and librarians in communities 
which have been “through the mill” to give 
of their experience to assist others. 

The wealth of valuable material which 
was promptly sent affords concrete evidence 
of the splendid spirit of helpfulness which 
pervades librarianship. Out of this ma- 
terial has been selected, first, a step-by- 
step outline of procedure and, second, 
excerpts from reports to answer the ques- 
tions which have been most frequently 
asked by prospective “campaigners.” 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


THE LIBRARY BOARD— 

1. Resolves that the reduced tax in- 
come due to lowered valuation, in the face 
of increasing costs, make it obligatory for 
the Board to present to the municipal 
authorities and the citizens the financial 
plight of the library. 

2. Decides to request a vote on the full 
maximum permissive rate, 2 mills on the 
dollar of assessed valuation, but in the an- 
nual levy to request only so much within 
that rate as is immediately necessary. 

3. Maps out a campaign of procedure— 
compiles a series of facts, figures, graphs, 
etc., to show the status of the library, such 
as decrease in assessed valuation for the 
past 10 years, with corresponding decrease 
in library income; effect of these reductions 
on building repairs and expansion; book 
collection; rebinding of books; number on 
stack; hours of opening, salary schedule, 
etc. 

4. Indicates what will be done if more 
funds are available. Determines on pro- 
cedure for presenting the matter to the 
municipal authorities and the general pub- 


lic; what assistance from others will be 
sought; whether petitions will be circulated, 
etc. 

5. Petitions the City Council, Village, 
Town or Township Board, as the case may 
be, to call for a referendum on the propo- 
sition to increase the present library tax 
rate to 2 mills. 

6. Accepts petitions from citizens and 
acts in accordance therewith. In villages, 
towns and townships, a petition signed by 
at least 50 voters must be filed with the 
corporate authorities along with the peti- 
tion of the Library Board. In cities, no 
petition from citizens is required. How- 
ever, in several cities such petitions have 
been circulated because of their value in 
arousing public interest. Decatur secured 
over 3,500 signatures to their petition. 
(See p. 144.) 


THE CORPORATE AUTHORITIES— 
(City Council, Village, Town or 
Township Board) 

1. Consider petition of Library Board. 
2. Pass an ordinance authorizing an 
election on the issue; state whether issue 
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shall be brought up at a general or special 
election; determine date of election; print 
ballots (see forms p. 144-5); designate poll- 
ing place or places; appoint judges and clerks 
of election; post notice at each voting 
place in the municipality—40 days prior to 
the date of election; canvass return (ma- 
jority of votes cast at election is required 
for passage); declare result of election and 
transcribe statement of result on their 
records. 

NOTE — For details as to all election pro- 
cedures, see ILLINOIS REVISED STATUTES, 
1943—Chap. 24, Article 9—2, 3, 7 and Chap. 46— 
Article 12—1, 2, 3; also consult legal authority. 


This is important since variations exist for dif- 
ferent types of municipalities and elections. 


3. Bear all costs for general and special 
elections. They may approve volunteer 
services as election judges: and clerks and 
rent free polling places. 
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CAMPAIGN— 

Participated in by newspapers, Friends 
of the Library (organization) and individ- 
uals interested in the library, including 
library patrons; Parent and Teacher As- 
sociations; Boards of Education; High 
School organizations; Literary clubs; 
Woman’s Club; Chamber of Commerce; 
American Legion and Legion Auxiliary; 
Service clubs; Ministerial and Religious 
education associations; Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A.; Boy and Girl Scouts, and 
groups meeting at the library. 


2. Last minute round-up of voters. Re- 
minders of election sent to parents by chil- 
dren through the cooperation of the 
schools; by mail from organization leaders 
to members; and by telephone to other 
patrons and friends of the library. 


REPORTS ON CAMPAIGNS 
GENERAL COMMENTS 


DEKALB — “Members of the library 
board and librarian are all agreed that the 
first and foremost foundation for a plan to 
ask for an increase is to get the understand- 
ing and cooperation of the members of the 
City Council. Our City Council was aware 
of our need as we had on several occasions 
invited the mayor and finance committee 
to attend board meetings when finances 
were being discussed. They have under- 
stood our situation and have been sympa- 
thetic toward it. However, they could do 
nothing about the matter unless the people 
of DeKalb voted to change the library 
levy. 

“After talking over with the mayor the 
possibility of calling an election, it was 
agreed that the Library Board and Friends 
of the Library (who had voted to partici- 
pate) petition the City Council to call a 
special election. A committee from the 
Library Board, Friends of the Library, and 
librarian appeared at a Council meeting 
with the petition. Librarian had prepared 
a tabulation of expenditures and receipts of 
the library over a period of ten years and 
a copy was given to each council member. 

“Report was discussed and council mem- 
bers asked questions. We were accorded 


careful consideration. The Council then 
voted to have the City Attorney draw up 
an ordinance providing for the submission 
of the increase in tax rate at a special elec- 
tion. At the following meeting of the 
Council this ordinance was adopted and a 
special election set for July 11. This was 
May 16.” 

OGLESBY—“The president of the Li- 
brary Board wrote a letter to the Mayor 
and City Commissioners stating that they 
would like to have the library rate of tax 
levy increased from 1.2 mills to 2 mills, 
since by law libraries are now entitled to 
this amount. They gave reasons showing 
why this should be done and backed these 
up with statistics. The matter was sub- 
mitted to the Council and they proceeded 
with the necessary steps. It was by refer- 
endum, voted on at a regular election, ap- 
pearing on a separate ballot.” 

MT. STERLING — “There are a few 
points we want to stress. We believed at 
the time, and still believe, that it is the 
duty of the library board that is consci- 
entiously trying to give its community the 
best possible library with the funds avail- 
able, to see to it that the proposition is 
submitted to the voters for their action, 
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and in so far as they are able, to see to it 
that the voters know what it is all about. 
If that is done, the voters will take care of 
it in the proper manner in most com- 
munities. We don’t believe it is the job of 
library boards or officers to try to mold 
public opinion. If your community doesn’t 
want a better library, you can’t do much 
about it, and most board members would 
not want to try. Always stress the idea 
that it is a public library and that the 
more money you have, the better library 
you can maintain for the public; that here 
is an opportunity for the public to provide 
more funds and that you are simply per- 
forming your duty as board members in 
seeing to it that they have a chance to vote 
on the kind of library they want. If that 
won’t put it over, probably nothing you 
could do would.” 

LAFAYETTE—‘“No strenuous effort was 
required to achieve this increase. When 
our patrons complained because they found 
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no new books on our shelves, I always re- 
minded them that when we could obtain 
more tax money, more new books would 
be obtainable, so that when the spring 
elections came in 1943, with the question 
of an increase in tax for the Reed Library, 
these good people, responded by voting 
‘YES’ on the tax question.” 


PAXTON—“Our library is a very busy 
and popular place. Everyone who uses it 
is, and has been aware of the need for ad- 
ditional funds, so when the Board decided 
to make the attempt to increase the levy 
there was no opposition.” 


TUSCOLA—“If the libraries and library 
boards want the increase a great deal, they 
will find a way to get it. If our election 
had not carried, we expected to try it 
again.” 


DECATUR—“The library board should 
not let the subject lag too long.” 


WHY A LARGER LEVY? 


MOMENCE—“Since the depression and 
the lower assessed valuation of municipal- 
ities, the libraries of the State have 
suffered from decreased income as _ has 
every other civic and governmental agency 
which depends on real estate taxes as a 
source of income.” 


DEKALB—“A public library is an asset 
to a community. It renders educational 
and social services. The investment made 
in a library pays adequate dividends as it 
serves in equal measure the child, the 
youth, and the adult. It is to maintain 
and increase the educational services of the 
library that it is necessary to change the 
library levy to two mills. . . 

“Due to increase in the cost of books, 
supplies, materials of all kinds, and the 
need for occasional repairs, the local Li- 
brary Board has found that the levy has 
not covered all necessary expenses. There 
are fixed expenses such as light, heat, 
water, telephone, etc., so any retrenchment 
that is made has to be made on books and 
periodicals. Yet a library ceases to func- 
tion as a library if it cannot buy books and 
periodicals.” 


LOMBARD—“Arguments used in discus- 
sion were: Need of replacements in the 
book stock after 15 years’ use; small num- 
ber of volumes per capita available; fast 
changing times calls for much up-to-date 
material to replace that which is obsolete.” 


WHEATON — “The principal points 
stressed were: The fact that the library 
fell below A. L. A. minimum standards in 
some respects, and that these were all due 
to our failure to receive adequate tax 
funds; necessity for expanding library 
service to meet post-war demands; need 
for additional funds to carry on and aug- 
ment program of cooperation with local 
public schools and need for more juvenile 
books—this was our strongest appeal. 

“Wheaton has an impressive library in 
appearance, but not sufficient books. A 
library without adequate books is like a 
dinner without enough food.” 


TUSCOLA—“The public library belongs 
to the people, and renders valuable service 
to everyone — adults, school children, the 
transient visitor and the research worker. 
Books become out of date as scientific dis- 
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coveries bring changes in the material 
world, and it is necessary from time to 
time to buy new books on scientific sub- 
jects to replace those that are no longer of 
value. 

“Now that we are in the world’s worst 
war, readers demand new books that deal 
with the problems of today, and the funds 
to meet these needs will be available if the 
small increase in taxation is voted by the 
people. 

“While the library has always been 
operated on the taxes received, it has taken 
practically every cent with the most rigid 
economy possible to balance the budget 
yearly. When the benefits derived by citi- 
zens through the library are seriously con- 
sidered, it is believed the proposition will 
be favorably received by the voters.” 


DECATUR—“Chief objects for the in- 
creased appropriation are: 


1. More branches and deposit stations 
to reach more persons. 


2. The main library is now 41 years 
old and needs expansion, remodeling, 
equipment, and repairs, inside and out, to 


bring it up to standard for a town of our — 


size. 
3. Books — The total mumber in the 
whole system is 82,000 volumes. The 


standard for a town of this size is 120,000, 
or two to three books per capita. The 
small book budget of $7,500 must provide 
books for all ages and all tastes, for the 
branch and school libraries, as well as the 
main library. It must take care of re- 
placement of wornout books and purchase 
of new ones, reference sets and annuals, 
and keep them in fair condition by binding, 
rebinding and rebacking. 


4. Improved lighting system. This need 
speaks for itself to anyone who has been 
in the library after dusk. 


5. Personnel—to obtain through library 
schools and elsewhere people of education, 
special training and experience, salaries 
should be offered that are sufficient to at- 
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tract and keep desirable assistants. The 
salary average now is pitifully low.” 


CLINTON — “The increase in tax will 
make it possible to build up our book 
stock, especially with technical books and 
books called for by the men when they ‘re- 
turn from service.” 


PONTIAC —“The president of the li- 
brary board explained that the library is 
not asking increased funds but restoration 
of a cut made several years ago when in- 
come was reduced from between five to six 
thousand dollars a year to approximately 
$3,500 as property assessments were arbi- 
trarily cut. In order to keep expenses in 
line with restricted income, the library 
board has been compelled, between 1932 
and 1941, to make: 39 per cent reduction 
in the amount spent for books and peri- 
odicals; 19 per cent reduction in the hours 
the library is open to the public; and 26 
per cent reduction in total librarians’ sal- 
aries paid. The result of the curtailments 
is reflected in the decline of 36 per cent in 
circulation of books during the ten-year 
period. 


“A library is an integral part of any edu- 
cational system. In Pontiac schools there 
are nearly 1,500 students preparing to take 
their part in the life of America. The 
great majority of these students, as part of 
their school work, use books now available 
at the public library. But education does 
not stop with graduation from high school 
or college. The library here supplies one 
of the principal opportunities for adult 
education, relaxation and inspiration. 

“The nation is in the midst of an un- 
paralleled armament program, based on the 
theory that guns, tanks and planes are 
necessary for the protection and continu- 
ance of a democratic way of life. A more 
fundamental bulwark of democracy is an 
educated citizenry. In peace time as well 
as in war, democracy is absolutely and 
finally dependent on citizens able to think 
—able to make reasoned decisions based on 


facts.” 
j 
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SHALL THE FULL TWO MILLS BE REQUESTED? 


LOMBARD—“By all means vote for the 
full two (2) mills, as a repetitive election 
later on would raise more questions than 
the first one.” 


PARIS—“Yes, by all means. It is no 
harder to vote two mills than one and one- 
half mills. The same opposition will op- 
pose a smaller rate. A reasonable library 
board will budget no more money than is 
needed to offer a constructive library pro- 
gram.” 


PONTIAC—‘“We asked for 1.8 mills and 
are sorry we did not request the full 2 
mills. The vote carried by more than 12 
te 1” 


DEKALB—“Authority to make the tax 
2 mills does not necessarily mean that it 
should be that amount. It is a charge upon 
the library board to continue its splendid 
policy of economical management and work 
out of debt without undue extravagance. 
Members of the board may construe the 
complimentary vote as a full measure of 
confidence from the community, bringing 
with it the responsibility of continuing 
operations on a basis closely akin with past 
performance.”—(From an editorial follow- 
ing the election). 

DECATUR—“Yes, by all means, other- 
wise, in a few years a library might face 
the need of more income for regular or 
extra expenses, when the trouble and cost 


of another election would have to be under- 
gone, and the proposition might be de- 
feated. The maximum tax may not be 
needed at first, nor every year.” 


MT. STERLING—“In asking the sub- 
mission of the question, ask for the author- 
ity to increase all the way to the maxi- 
mum of 2 mills. Then, after the election, 
ask the council to make the total levy. 
You probably can use the money. You 
may base your talk about taxes, etc., on 
the maximum rate, but stress that fact 
that you are only asking the authority for 
the council to make the increase. Whether 
they do, or how much they ask for, is up 
to them. As a matter of fact, the council 
will probably feel that the affirmative vote 
means that the people want the best library 
possible and will, therefore, include the 
maximum for the library in the city 
budget.” 

Opinion expressed in several reports in- 
dicated a strong feeling that “even the 
maximum rate of tax for libraries in Illi- 
nois is not sufficient to assure more than 
minimum standards of service.” With the 
vision of demands from the boys who 
through the excellent camp libraries have 
become accustomed to depend on the 
services which libraries can render, one 
readily realizes that libraries should have 
all the revenues it is possible to secure 
under the prevailing statutes. 


GENERAL VERSUS SPECIAL ELECTION 


PARIS — “The law provides that this 
question of tax increase may be brought 
up at any general or special election. My 
suggestion is that the matter be voted upon 
at a special election in order that the 
library tax may not become involved with 
other issues.” 


LOMBARD—“We carried the vote on a 
separate ballot at the regular election, but 
advise a special election as entailing much 
less work.” 


WASHINGTON—“We called for a spe- 
cial election for the obvious reason—a bare 
majority of votes cast would mean the elec- 
tion carried.” 


DECATUR—“The chances of success are 
greater at a special election, for this needs 
just the majority of votes cast on the 
proposition. A special election is generally 
recommended. Those opposed stress the 
extra expense of polling places, judges and 
clerks. Here, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion offered volunteer service but the city 
authorities decided to have experienced 
people.” 


WHEATON — “The trustees first inter- 
ested the Friends of the Library. They 
agreed to underwrite the costs of the spe- 
cial election, provide election judges and 
clerks to serve without pay, and assist in 
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arousing interest. (Incidentally, the costs 
were under $50.)” 

PONTIAC — “The Mayor appointed a 
committee to investigate the advisability of 
calling a special election. This committee 
was made up of the city treasurer, chair- 
man of the finance committee of the coun- 
cil, city attorney anc another councilman, 
the president and secretary of the Library 
Board. One week later the council voted 
unanimously for the special election. 

“High school and grade school teachers 
acted as judges of election without pay. 
Free polling places were furnished by grade 
schools, the city hall and one merchant’s 
establishment.” 

TUSCOLA—“In order to cut the ex- 
pense of the sp@tial election, judges and 
clerks were asked to volunteer their serv- 
ices free of charge as a patriotic civic con- 
tribution. 

DEKALB — “Friends of the Library 
offered to give their services at the polls 
for the special election, so the only ex- 


WHAT OPPOSITION 


“The usual opposing elements are those 
conservative people who are home-owners 
with limited incomes and who always vote 
against any kind of a tax.” 


“Opposing elements were usually the un- 
informed, or those who always oppose 
every measure regardless of its merit.” 


“There was no organized opposition from 
elements or groups. Scattered comments 
were heard about ‘more taxes,’ and there 
had been two city elections calling for 
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pense to the city was the printing of bal- 
lots. Then it was decided that there be 
only the one voting place.” 


CLINTON—‘“‘We had a special election. 
In towns our size, we recommended using 
the library as the polling place. The city 
set up the booths on either side of the loan 
desk.. The staff had previously explained 
the need of increased tax to the library 
friends. We find the people who used the 
library are most interested. To them it 
isn’t just as increase in taxes. They can 
visualize the benefits received.” 


MOMENCE — “Members of the Library 
Board acted as clerks and judges on the 
Election Board which eliminated an other- 
wise city expense.” 


PAXTON — “The women of the town 
who served as clerks and judges of the 
election, without exception, turned back 
their fees for that service to the library 
with the request that the money be used 
toward the purchase of new books.” 


MAY BE EXPECTED? 


increased taxes just previous to the one for 
the library.” 

“There are a few persons who will vote 
against anything that is going to raise their 
taxes but our trustees felt there would be 
little opposition to an increase in our li- 
brary tax and decided not to put on an 
intensive campaign unless unexpected op- 
position did develop. If there was any fear 
of a close election, I should be sure to get 
in touch with the heads of the labor unions 
and get their active support, especially in 
industrial towns like our own.” 


PUBLICITY MEDIA 


“An advertisement 2 x 3 was printed in 
the PARIS newspaper twice preceding elec- 
tion. It stated ‘The Paris Carnegie Li- 
brary needs your support in providing 
funds in order that the services may be 
maintained and the building preserved. 
Vote ‘Yes’ on the following proposition at 
the election June 8.” 

“Three media used by WHEATON were: 
Handbills given out to patrons of the li- 


brary over the desk; articles in the local 
newspaper; talks by the librarian and 
members of the board before local organi- 
zations.” 

“The most effective help in EL PASO 
came from articles in our local newspaper. 
Our editor is always glad to cooperate in 
any worthy cause.. Also by talks by the 
librarian and members of the library board 
before such groups as the Kiwanis Club, 
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all P. T. A.’s, the Woman’s Club, etc. In 
these we were careful to explain what is 
considered as minimum requirements for 
maintaining a library in a small com- 
munity, showing that our library was meet- 
ing or exceeding all of these requirements 
except in the matter of financial support. 
Without gifts and donations from individ- 
uals, this would not have been possible. 
We even asked the children to remind 
parents to vote for the measure.” 


The campaign chairman in STREATOR, 
where the issue will be voted on March 20, 
reports: “We are conscious that some of 
our townspeople do not use the library and 
do not know the services offered. Through 
our newspaper publicity wé hope to remedy 
this. We also hope to get a suitable show- 
window downtown which we can dress at- 
tractively with various types of books— 
with special emphasis on our non-fiction. 
We will contact all clubs, service and 
otherwise, in the town. We believe recom- 
mendations from the pulpit will be highly 
advantageous also. We have a ‘Voice of 
the People’ column and are sure that we 
can encourage some of our enthusiastic 
patrons to use this medium.” 


“CLINTON used little publicity, except- 
ing the published Ordinance in the local 
papers. Twelve posters, made by the 
staff using enlarged snapshots of the boys 
and girls attending’ the library’s summer 
projects, with hand printed slogans, were 
placed in prominent store windows around 
the square.” 


The newspaper of PONTIAC reported 
activities and during the last week of the 
campaign printed daily bulletins explain- 
ing the situation of .the library, and the 
need of greater financial support. The 
superintendent of the city schools had 
these bulletins mimeographed in the school 
office and each day of the final week sent 
one home by each pupil. Last minute work 
was done by some library board members 
who passed out sample ballots, checked 
lists of voters and called those who might 
be interested. 


As illustrative material for the news- 
paper, the DECATUR Library had a 
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photostatic copy made of the 1903 Register 
of Borrowers with the caption, “Many of 
these users still go to the Public Library 
regularly.” Pictures of library buildings 
and crowded interiors were used by others. 


In LOMBARD a printed broadside was 
issued, captioned “How an _ additional 
penny per taxpayer per week will keep 
your library financially on its feet.” This 
presented in an attractive format facts and 
figures to show reductions and needs and 
closed with an urge to “Take the Extra 
Minute necessary to vote” — ‘Remember, 
Failure to vote For is actually a vote 
Against, since the law clearly states that 
in order to carry this proposal it is neces- 
sary to have a majoritygof all votes cast 
at the election. That’s why Every Voter 
should be informed about this issue, lest 
he or she fail to vote.” 

Editorials by children in school papers 
were encouraged in several communities as 
shown by the following from Decatur: 





HILLTOP LIFE 


JOHNS HILL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


DO YOU WANT MORE BOOKS? 


Do you want more books to read? 
Would you like to have a branch library in 
the east part of the city which would be 
more convenient to you? 

This would be possible if our parents go 
to the polls on October 24 and vote for the 
Library Tax Referendum. Johns Hill will 
be one of the polling places. The added 
funds which will be available from the 
taxes will pay for these improvements. 

If we really want to help ourselves, let’s 
get our parents to see our point and to have 
them go to the polls to vote YES for the 
referendum. 

We all enjoy the library and would like 
very much to have a new addition out in 
the east end. Let’s all get busy. We can 
do it. 

Better library, better books, better 
students. 
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FORMS 


DECATUR—PETITION FOR INCREASED PUBLIC LIBRARY 
TAX RATE 


We, the undersigned qualified voters of the City of Decatur, Illinois, believing that 
the Public Library facilities of the City should be enlarged and extended and made 
available to men, women and children in remote sections of town, request the City 
Council of the City of Decatur to call a special election for the purpose of voting on the 
proposition of increasing the library tax rate from one and two-tenths mills to two mills. 


Please sign in ink. 


Tel. 
Name Street and number Date Nos. 














This petition circulated by. 





Return to Decatur Public Library by April 15, 1944. 


BALLOT—FOR TOWN, VILLAGE AND TOWNSHIP 


For town, village and township, the law states that the ballot shall be submitted in 
substantially the following form: 





For a two mill tax for a free public library 





Against a two mill tax for a free public library 
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SPECIMEN BALLOT 


SPECIAL MUNICIPAL ELECTION 
CITY OF , ILLINOIS 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24,1944 





NOTICE TO VOTER: Place a cross (X) opposite the word indicating the 
way you desire to vote. 





“Shall the tax for ‘Library Purposes’ levied and 
collected by the City of , Illinois, under 
Section I of an Act of the General Assembly of the Y e S 
State of Illinois, entitled: ‘An Act to authorize cities, 
villages and incorporated towns and townships to 
establish and maintain free public libraries and read- 
ing rooms,’ approved March 7, 1872, as amended, 
be increased from one and two tenths mills on the 
dollar of the taxable property in said city, annually, N 0 
to two mills on each dollar of taxable property in 
said city, annually?” 


























Please Vote ‘‘YES’’ at the 
SPECIAL LIBRARY ELECTION 


Tuesday, July 11 


POLLS OPEN AT CITY HALL 
6:00 A.M. to 5:00 P. M. 





Friends of the Public Library 
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INCREASED RATE VOTED BY THESE ILLINOIS COMMUNITIES 


Amboy Lexington 
Antioch Lincoln 
Buda Lombard 
Clinton Marseilles 
Decatur Momence 
DeKalb Mt. Sterling 
El Paso Oglesby 
Eureka Paris 
Fairbury Paxton 
Farmington Pontiac 
Harrisburg Riverside 
Jacksonville Tuscola 
Knoxville Washington 
LaFayette Waukegan 
Lawrenceville Wheaton 
Wilmington 


A VOTE ON THE ISSUE IS CONTEMPLATED BY THESE ILLINOIS 


COMMUNITIES 
Carrollton Rockford 
Casey Rock Island 
Mattoon Salem 
Moline Streator 
North Chicago Toledo 
Urbana 


HELPFUL BOOKS TO CONSULT FOR CAMPAIGN MATERIAL 
Current Issues in Library Administration, edited by Carleton B. Joeckel—1938, especially 
the chapters by J. B. Kaiser on “Problems of Library Finance” and by J. A. Lowe on 
“Interpretation of the Public Library.” 
Current Problems in Public Library Finance, edited by Carl Vitz, 1933. 


Library Costs and Budgets, by E. V. Baldwin and W. E. Marcus, 1941. 


Post-war standards for Public Libraries, prepared by the A. L. A. Committee on Post-war 
Planning, 1943. 


Public Library Finance and Accounting, by E. A. White, 1943. 


Standards and Planning for Public Libraries; a pamphlet prepared by the American 
Library Association. 


The above books and others on the subject may be borrowed from The Illinois State 
Library. 


For further information, assistance in the formulation of plans and interpretation of 
the necessary procedure, write the Illinois State Library which is desirous of helping in 
every way possible. 
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BOOKS AND BONFIRES 


A pre-war incident in Germany sug- 
gested that watching bonfires of books was 
one of Hitler’s hobbies. His taste for this 
amusement may have abated, however, 
since Dec. 3, 1943, when an allied bombing 
attack seems to have wrecked Book City, a 
district in Leipzig where a large part of 
Germany’s publishing and printing was 
focused. Swiss and Swedish accounts of 
vast destruction have recently come to the 
attention of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


* * * 


Before the rise of Hitler, says the 
A. A. A. S. Bulletin, Leipzig’s Book City 
contained about 550 publishers, 320 book- 
sellers, and 150 concerns engaged in both 
book publishing and selling. ‘From Swiss 
reports it appears that about 90 per cent of 
Book City was destroyed, including not 
only books and manuscripts, but also types, 
prints, stereotype plates, printing presses, 
and printing stocks of all kinds, altho 
it is probable that much of such things had 
been removed to a place of safety.” The 


writer of the article believes that this was 
one of the greatest destructions of books in 
the history of the world. 
oo 
The books of Leipzig ran strongly to 
translations into the major European lan- 
guages, and so became familiar over the 
world. Travelers who were hungry for 
reading in their native tongue could pick 
up Leipzig imprints in any large city. The 
Baedeker guidebooks, started in 1801, have 
been a Leipzig product since 1872. 


* * * 


Leipzig held an international book fair 
every year [between world wars, of course] 
in a large exhibition hall which was also a 
museum for bibliophiles. In 1937 its pub- 
lishers’ association commissioned American 
bibliographers to write “The Book in 
America: A History of the Making, the 
Selling, and the Collecting of Books in the 
United States.” It is a handy tool for li- 
brarians and other professional bookworms. 
—With permission from Chicago Tribune, 
“A Line O’ Type Or Two,” Jan. 8, 1945. 





WHY LIBRARY PLANNING 


“Planning for community development 
must include planning for the public 
library. 

For the public library is an important 
public service agency, and it must be 
geared to the times and ready to meet the 
demands and opportunities of the post-war 
period. 5 

The achievement of the goals of a demo- 
cratic society depends in large measure on 
the enlightenment of the people and on the 
vitality of their social and cultural ideals. 
The complexity and rapid tempo of the 
modern world put a responsibility on the 
citizen to educate himself continuously, 
and on the government to provide the 


means for the citizen’s self-education. The 
public library is an agency evolved to meet 
this need. 

There are national standards by which 
library trustees, public officials, and com- 
munity leaders may measure their library 
and determine the adequacy not only of its 
services but also of the provision which 
they have made for it. .A plan for library 
development can then be set up to meet 
the evident needs, not all at once but over 
a period of years. 

Variation in community situations and 
needs will affect library development. But 


there are basic essentials for all libraries, 
as educational institutions. 
ries will go beyond them.” 


The best libra- 
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STATUS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


The standards prepared by a special 
committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation states: 

“The minimum annual income for an 
efficient library unit in terms of essential 
services is approximately $25,000 a year, 
an amount which would normally provide 
service for a population of about 25,000. 
The most effective units will be consider- 
ably larger.” 

Illinois has 352 tax-supported libra- 
ries: 23 are in communities having 
population of 25,000 or over. Of these, 
only 12 have incomes of $25,000 and 
over. 

The above mentioned report continues: 

“It is recognized that there are areas 
in which the state of development in the 


size of library service units here indicated 
cannot be achieved at present. Pending 
the eventual organization of larger units, 
a minimum annual income of $6,000 will 
provide service of a limited sort.” 


Even though Illinois has 110 com- 
munities of 6,000 and over population, 
only 63 of these communities receive 
$6,000 and more. Thus, 47 communities, 
even in this smaller group population, 
fall short of the minimum standard of 
$1.00 per capita. 


USING $1.00 PER CAPITA AS THE VERY 
MINIMUM STANDARD FOR ALL THE LI- 
BRARIES OF THE STATE, LIBRARIES IN 
ILLINOIS SHOULD RECEIVE DOUBLE THE 
1944 INCOME. 





ILLINOIS MUNICIPALITIES 
WITH AND WITHOUT LIBRARY SERVICE 

















Incorporated municipalities 
Region With Without 

Cities Towns and Total library library 

villages {municipalities service service 
Eee eee ee ae 59 174 233 129 104 
Diaghk en vehkes inure 23 124 147 77 70 
ee ee 41 166 207 91 116 
igs ek icici ae a htgeceeeeecetomed 57 191 248 96 152 
ee ae ee 69 157 226 63 163 
a er rer 35 85 120 32 88 
See 284 897 1,181 *488 693 























* Includes incorperated municipalities in townships, and 112 towns having Association 
libraries. 
The 365 libraries in Illinois are located in the following types of organized communities: 
2 Counties, 81 Townships, 184 cities, 87 villages, and, 11 entirely endowed libraries. 


IN WHICH GROUP IS YOUR LIBRARY? 
IN WHICH GROUP IS YOUR COMMUNITY? 


WRITE THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY FOR SUGGES- 
TIONS OF WHAT UNDER EXISTING LAWS YOU CAN DO TO 
PROVIDE BROADER COVERAGE AND ADEQUATE SERVICE. 
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OF INTEREST TO TRUSTEES AND LIBRARIANS 


Trustees of libraries and librarians will find the following pamphlets most helpful 
when developing their local plans: 


Merrill, Julia Wright. A community intelligence service—postwar planning for the 
public library shows new opportunities and greater needs. Reprinted from the Journal 
of American Association of University Women, Fall, 1944. 


Standards and planning for public libraries. A leaflet based on the official statement 
Post-war Standards for Public Libraies, prepared by the American Library Association, 
1944. 





MUNICIPALITIES PARTICIPATING IN THE ILLINOIS 
MUNICIPAL RETIREMENT FUND 


As of January, 1945 


Evanston City 
Galesburg City 
Highland Park City 
Hinsdale Village 
LaGrange Village 
Lake Forest City 
Moline City 
Quincy City 
River Forest Village 
Riverside Village 
Rockford City 
Springfield City 
Wilmette Village 
Winnetka Village 





WE HAVE LIBRARY SERVICE! 


Some Types of Library Service to Schools and Communities 


Is your community one of the areas in Illinois without library service? 
Are the schools in your county short of good reading materials? 


IF so, perhaps you are wondering, “Can ANYTHING be done about it? What 
can WE do?” 


In anticipation of your queries, several people, who have had practical experience in 
helping to develop library service in various areas of the State, were asked to tell how 
they temporarily meet their particular situations. One of them may be your “Answer 
Man.” 
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CLINTON COUNTY CIRCULATION LIBRARY 
By Victor V. BarcrortT* 


Our library service has been very practical and efficient. 


We call it a County Cir- 


culation Library and all books are kept in my office, which is about the central point 


of the county. 
It serves chiefly the rural areas. 
four weeks to check out books. 


The teachers try to get to my office every three or 
We permit a school to check out as many as three books 
per pupil and the books may be kept a month or more. 


In other words we try to make 


the circulation of the books convenient, which is about the only problem in present setup. 
Our schools appreciate the circulating library and the boys and girls of our rural 


areas have access to much fine reading material. 
that many of our boys and girls are now wide readers. 


It has stimulated reading to the extent 
It is a splendid service and we 


hope that each year, we will be permitted to use at least our present plan. 


* Superintendent of Schools, Clinton County. 





KENDALL COUNTY BOOKMOBILE LIBRARY 
By CHARLES W. CLARK* 


THE Kendall County Bookmobile Library 
is now in its tenth year of service to the 
rural one and two-room schools of the 
county. It was organized in 1935 under 
the leadership of C. E. Vandeveer, then 
county superintendent of schools, in co- 
operation with the National Youth Admin- 
istration. Supplementing meagre classroom 
collections it has provided library reading 
for the children and teachers of the rural 
schools and is accepted by all but two 
schools as an essential school service. 

At the beginning of the school year col- 
lections of forty books are prepared and 
distributed to all participating schools. 
These include material for all reading levels 
from pre-primer to books appropriate for 
the upper grades. In this initial collection 
neither the teacher nor the children have 
any choice, but in all later ones they make 
their selection. 

When the library was originally or- 
ganized a trailer equipped with library 
shelves was used to serve the schools. 
Later this was replaced by a one-ton panel 
truck with book shelves built in along each 
side. The Bookmobile goes to each school 
every two months or three times during the 
school year. At that time the children and 


their teacher select their books as they- 


* Superintendent of Schools, Kendall County. 


would in a library. Books are arranged ac- 
cording to grade reading levels but place- 
ment is only suggestive and children are 
urged to select books in which they are 
interested according to their individual 
reading ability. Pupils may choose three 
books and the teacher may select as many 
books as she has pupils with a minimum of 
fifty books in the total collection. 


Supplementary readers and library books 
have been purchased each year with the 
annual dues collected from the rural dis- 
tricts which are served. These books are 
supplemented annually with 500 book col- 
lections from the Illinois State Library and 
from the Little Rock Township Library of 
the county. 


The purpose of the library is to supple- 
ment rather than replace the classroom 
collections. While it is difficult to make 
strict classifications of library service with- 
out some overlapping, the policy is to add 
recreational reading and supplementary 
readers to the county circulating library 
and to develop classroom collections of in- 
formational books correlated with the 
county course of study as well as the neces- 
sary pre-primers, primers, and supplemen- 
tary readers. 

The Bookmobile has proved its value 
through the years as a means of providing 
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a much larger number of books for the 
schools for a small outlay of money. It has 
the additional advantage that it periodically 
brings new books to the school. The day 
the Bookmobile comes is-a big day for the 
pupils and it gives added interest to the 
books they choose. Not infrequently they 
select from the Bookmobile titles they have 
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in their classroom collection in which they 
Through 
the years it is our aim to extend and im- 


have formerly shown no interest. 


prove the services of the Bookmobile so 
that it may make available to our rural 
school children a wealth of interesting and 
appropriate reading. 





“BAG OF BOOKS” 
The Will County Traveling Library* 


YES, Will County can boast of a traveling 
library, one of few in Illinois. 

It caters to the rural schools of the 
county. 

“Bags of Books”—containing on an aver- 
age of thirty books, primarily fiction—for 
all ¢ight grade reading levels, are made 
up in the County School Office. These 
books are then distributed by the traveling 
librarian to the schools enrolled in this 
project. Every six weeks, the bags are 
moved on to other schools. Storms in 
winter may delay deliveries. 

During the course of the year, the libra- 
rian brings six bags of books to each school. 
Each bag contains new and different read- 
ing material. 

As the “Book Lady,” the title the chil- 
dren have given the librarian, goes from 
school to school, she encounters many 
things. Weather and flat tires trouble her 
the most. Can you picture her changing a 
tire on a muddy and lonely country road? 
Or, cautiously driving over snow-covered 
roads which have not been driven on yet, 
or breathlessly clutching the wheel as she 
waddles through mud? Dodging rain drops 
from the car to the school door is quite a 
pastime for her, too. But, like the mail, 
“the books must go through,” for each 
school knows the day she will be there and 
the children are waiting for her. 

A map of the county is as essential the 
first few trips as the car itself. It is sur- 
prising how quickly even the car learns the 
route. 

In September, the children just stare at 
that lady with her bag of books. After she 


* The librarian is Genevieve Hammel, Joliet. 


leaves, they cautiously wait for the teacher 
to guide them as to what they should do 
with these books. 


Along about January it is different. As 
soon as the car bearing the librarian and 
her books is seen by the children, there’s 
quite a little stir. “Here comes the Book 
Lady!” Eager hands take the book bags 
from her and carry them into the school. 
After the books are checked in, there’s a 
scramble. Every one wants a book. Then 
the questions begin, “What’s this book 
like?” “Have you got a good dog story?” 
“Oh! I once read a book something like 
this.” “Can you get me a book about 
iimiewene ?” ‘This is what the librarian 
likes. She answers all questions as well as 
she can. Very often she carries some extra 
books with her and when she finds some 
one who likes a particular type she has, 
she leaves it at the school. She looks up 
all their requests and tries to fulfill them 
sometime during the year. 

Some day, we hope to have many, many 
books, and a real Bookmobile to carry 
them. Then, when the librarian comes 
around the children can pick out their own 
selections and the librarian can take more 
time out to tell the children about some of 
the books she has. 


During the 1943-1944 school year, 119 of 
our rural schools received the services of 
the traveling library. Between 3,600 and 
4,000 books were in circulation all the time. 

This project is financed by the rural 
schools themselves, through their yearly 
subscriptions to it. The county does not 
finance it in any way except to house it in 
the same office as the County Superintend- 
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ent of Schools, under whose direction and 
guidance it functions. 

Our rural boys and girls are being given 
every opportunity to make themselves fit 
for the big task ahead of all boys and girls 
today — that of efficient and effective 
leadership of tomorrow. 

The small sum of twenty dollars per 
school per year covers the cost of this 
project. 

Approximately 5,500 miles were covered. 

The librarian’s fingers are crossed now, 
hoping gas, tires and the car itself (and the 
driver) may all hold out for another year. 

The financial statement is as follows: 

119 Schools @ $20.00. . . .$2,380.00 


, Salary .....cccccewecces 1,125.00 
Traveling Expense ...... 270.00 
DRED btu wintecuseace 766.89 
Miscellaneous ........... 45.86 
Fees of Board Members. . 65.00 
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The Library Board is elected annually 
and operates under a constitution. It 
meets twice a year. Each member receives 
five dollars per meeting. 


The Board consists of: 


Herman Staffeldt, President, Route 1, 
Plainfield. Clerk, District 40, White 
School. 


Miss Mary Sharpe, Vice-President, Joliet. 
Teacher, District 153, Mueller School. 


Mrs. Nellie Glasgow, Secretary, Brace- 
ville. Teacher, District 2, Roe School. 


Henry M. Scheiwe, Treasurer, Beecher. 
Clerk, District 185, Eagle Lake School. 


Miss 
Joliet. 


Genevieve Hammel, Librarian, 





EDWARDS COUNTY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Vircit H. JupGE* 


THE county school library, developed by 
County Superintendent R. M. Ring, con- 
tinued and expended by his successor, 
Virgil H. Judge, has been a source of pride 
and service to the schools of Edwards 
County for the last four years. 


Each year approximately five hundred 
books are borrowed from the Illinois State 
Library to supplement about 1,500 books 
belonging to the county. This collection, 
housed in the county  superintendent’s 
office, provides informational and recrea- 
tional reading for all school districts that 
wish to make use of the service. 


The books are shelved according to sub- 
ject and then arranged alphabetically. Each 
school district that participates in the pro- 
gram has a card pocket, with a number 
corresponding to that of the district. To 
check books from the library the teacher 
removes the book cards” from the books 


* Superintendent of Schools, Edwards County. 


and places them in the book pocket 
for her district. As many books may be 
taken at one time as the teacher desires. 
These may be kept for a period of two 
months if needed. When the books are re- 
turned the teacher puts the book cards 
back into the book pockets and places the 
books on a table where they later are 
shelved by the county superintendent. 

Except for shelving of books the library 
takes care of itself since each teacher is 
her own librarian. Schools have been very 
conscientious in handling and caring for 
the books. Last year only two books, out 
of all the hundreds that circulated to all 
parts of the county, were lost. 

The service is very popular with the 
teachers and school directors. Practically 
every district in the county takes advantage 
of the services offered. Each participating 
district contributes five dollars per year to 
purchase books for the library and to pro- 
vide replacements. 
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THE “BOOKMOBILE” IN KANKAKEE AND IROQUOIS 
COUNTIES 


By Mae Pratt McCoskey* 


READING in the rural schools of Kanka- 
kee and Iroquois counties has been greatly 
stimulated the past few years through the 
establishment of a bi-county bookmobile 
service. This project operating under the 
sponsorship of the respective county school 
superintendents, Ruel Hall and R. P. 
Roberts, is under the direction of the book- 
mobile librarian, Mrs. Mae P. McCoskey. 


At a minimum cost of seven dollars per 
year or seventy cents per pupil, if the en- 
rollment exceeds ten children, each school 
may receive two books per pupil or a mini- 
mum of twenty books each time the “book- 
mobile” calls. Under the present plan of 
five or six trips during the school year, 
each school chooses a new collection every 
five or six weeks and during the -entire 
year receives at least one hundred books. 
Besides the book which each child has 
drawn for reading there is always a reserve 
of at least twenty books for room use. The 
money contributed by the schools, besides 
paying for the services of the “bookmobile” 
librarian, is used to buy new books and re- 
place worn ones. 


Although the “bookmobile” made more 
frequent trips in pre-rationing days, the 
plan of making fewer deliveries but carry- 
ing more books, necessitated last year, has 
proven very satisfactory. A pick-up in 
April returns all collections to the county 
superintendent’s offices for inventory, weed- 
ing, replacements and additions. 


At the present time, Kankakee county 
has a total of approximately 3,150 books 
for circulation. About 1,400 books belong 
to the county; 1,750 books have been bor- 
rowed from the Illinois State Library. 
Ninety-four of its one hundred schools are 
served; all one- and two-room schools—one 
with an enrollment of sixty pupils — are 
included. 


Iroquois county owns about 1,500 books 
and has a loan of 1,500 books from the 


* Bookmobile librarian. 


Illinois State Library. Ninety-seven of a 
possible one hundred forty-five schools are 
served this year. 


The “bookmobile” is a Chevrolet Tudor 
sedan minus its back cushion. The back 
seat of the car and the space between it 
and the front seat accommodate seven 
boxes, approximately 11 inches by 24 inches 
each. These hold 150 books or more for 
grades five through eight. Four children— 
two on each side—may select books at the 
same time. 


The lower grade books, in four boxes in 
the trunk of the car, may be examined by 
four children at one time. While children 
choose their own books their selection is 
supervised to insure their getting books 
suited to their various reading levels. 

« 


The teacher, usually with a pupil assist- 
ant, acts as librarian. She keeps a record 
of the books with the names of the pupils 
who have chosen the books. If a book is 
taken home, it is charged to the borrower; 
then checked in again when returned. The 
latter 
safeguard against loss. 


procedure is very important as a 
Each child is re- 
sponsible for the return of his book in 
good condition. In a few instances chil- 


dren have paid for loss or damage. 


The standard achievement tests, which 
are administered yearly, show much im- 
provement in reading. Many teachers give 
much of the credit to the “bookmobile.” 
Children do more reading since they are 
allowed to choose books that they like. 


The success of the “bookmobile” is in no 
small part due to the fine cooperation and 
working relationship that exists between 
the Illinois State Library, the county 
superintendents, the librarian and the in- 
dividual schools in both counties. 


Epitor’s Note: 


According to the County Su- 
perintendents E. R. 


Roberts and Ruel E. Hal, 


“The most important single factor for enthusi- 
astic response to the service had been the sincere, 
patient and pleasant personality of our librarian.” 
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A RURAL SCHOOL DREAMS* 


THE most wonderful tool with which we 
can equip youth is the ability to read and 
to use books independently. Pleasant Hill 
School considers its library indispensable to 
this end. 


We are a rural school with an enrollment 
of three hundred children. Our problems 
are those of every rural school, but our 
paramount library need is supplying the 
constant and ewer changing demand for 
more and more books. Our stationary col- 
lection of four hundred books is inadequate. 


Although our school board apportions a 
more than fair share from their already 
strained budget and our hard working and 
generous P. T. A. adds its annual contri- 
bution, still the need is far from satisfied. 
There is an increasing appetite for more 
books. 


Our immediate need is met by the IIli- 
nois State Library service, which lends us 
five hundred books every three months. 
This regular turnover of books places in the 
hands of the children the newest and best 
books, making it possible to supplement 
the regular curriculum: for example, ade- 
’ quate historical fiction vitalizes history; 
history becomes a colorful story. 


As we cannot spare a special room for a 
school library, each room has its own 
shelving space, filled with all types of books 
on many reading levels. 


*H. K. Minnis, Principal, Pleasant Hill School, 
Springfield. Mrs. Juanita Poff, Librarian. 


Our library plan is very simple. The 
books are shelved alphabetically by the 
author’s last name regardless of the type of 
book. The pupils do all the routine work, 
such as checking the books in and out, 
shelving their own copies and filing the 
cards for the new books selected. The 
teacher assists only if requested or needed. 
We use our regular reading period on 
Wednesday for “Library Day.” 

This regular library procedure fosters the 
reading habit. It develops the pupil’s feel- 
ing of confidence in being able to find 
material on almost any subject. This po- 
tentiality, if encouraged, leads directly to 
the research habit, which we so desire to 
establish. 

Since many parents in this rural district 
share the reading adventures of their chil- 
dren, the school library could well become 
a community project of immeasurable 
value. Quite often a child tells us the book 
cannot be back until noon because Mother 
wants to finish it. One “Library Day” a 
child said, “Dad wants to know if you have 
any more dog books by Bartlett.” 

We dream of having, someday, a very 
special room for our library, with interest- 
ing books for all ages, plus pictures, 
pamphlets, clippings, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias and all the other sources of reference 
material which a well organized library 
provides. Meanwhile we are grateful to 
our own school board, our P. T. A. and the 
Illinois State Library for making possible 
our present collection. 





FOR EVERY CHILD—BOOKS! 
By GERTRUDE W. Morse* 


THE following is a factual account of the 
experience of the Evanston Public Library 
in working with the Board of Education to 
establish school libraries in Evanston. 

More than 20 years ago the School and 
Library Boards of Evanston began a co- 
operative plan for book service to children 
of the elementary grades. 


* Head Children’s Department, Evanston Pub- 
lic Library. 


It started with one librarian, employed 
on a fifty-fifty basis by the Library Board 
and the Board of one of the two school 
districts, to organize and develop the work. 
The plan has grown and expanded even up 
to the present year, at which time there are 
nine full time school librarians, two chil- 
dren’s librarians at the Main Library, and 
the head of the department, half of whose 
time is spent as a school librarian. 
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Public Library funds were used to start 
book collections in some schools and aug- 
ment those in others. Interested Mothers’ 
Clubs gave funds to be used for the pur- 
chase of books for their schools. 

There was a “library” item in the Board 
of Education budget which covered books, 
supplies, and equipment such as card cata- 
logs. As this budget became insufficient to 
meet the needs, the question arose of how 
to increase it. It was decided that some 
of the text book fund could be allotted to 
library books, as a wide variety of books 
virtually become texts in modern teaching 
methods. 

One by one in both districts, provision 
was made for library rooms. In some cases 
a room was not possible, so shelves were 
set up in hall or auditorium, and a circu- 
lating library was available to the boys and 
girls. 

Through the continued interest of the 
Library Board, the two School Boards, and 
some of the Mothers’ Clubs, rooms were 
equipped, books purchased, and additional 
librarians were employed. The equipment 
including heat, janitor service, etc., was 
provided by the Boards of Education, with 
such extras as curtains and rugs furnished 
by the Mothers’ Clubs. 

The original agreement for the employ- 
ment of the librarians was that the School 
Board should pay two-thirds of each salary, 
and the Library Board one-third. However, 
as time went on and more librarians were 
needed, the Board of Education took the 
full financial responsibility for such addi- 
tional librarians as were employed. 

During the years of the building up of 
the book collections, the larger proportion 
of the books were purchased with Public 
Library funds. But as the importance of 
the school libraries became _ established, 
Board of Education funds were increased 
and Public Library funds for books were 
reduced, thus throwing the balance of 
weight more heavily on the school side. 

Thirteen of the fourteen schools in 
Evanston have well equipped, well stocked 
library rooms. The fourteenth school li- 
brary, recently acquired, is very small, and 
has a changing collection. The books in 


the school collections, which number from 
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8 to 10 per pupil have been carefully 
chosen for each individual school. 

Monthly staff meetings of the twelve 
librarians offer an opportunity for exchange 
of ideas on book selection and policies in 
conducting the school library. 

Book orders are prepared by the libra- 
rian of each school and sent to the Head 
of the Children’s Department for place- 
ment. When a book is received at the 
school, it has been completely prepared for 
circulation, even to being. catalogued with 
plentiful analytics and coated with shellac 
(when that item is available). All the 
school librarian need do is to put the book 
into use and file the cards when time per- 
mits. Being thus saved from much detail 
work, she has more time for personalized 
service to the school. The cataloging of the 
books is carried on at the Public Library 
under the supervision of the cataloger of 
children’s books who is one of the chil- 
dren’s librarians employed by the Library 
Board. The clerical part of cataloging is 
paid for by the School Board. 

The advantages of this type of partner- 
ship between the Public Library and Public 
Schools are many. There is a great saving 
of money, for neither Board could carry on 
such a project alone because of duplication 
of personnel and equipment that would be 
necessary. Library service is carried to 
many children who could not use the more 
distant Public Library. The School Library 
may be used also as a Public Library 
neighborhood branch with very slight addi- 
tional cost to either library or school. 

There is no doubt that the School Li- 
brary serves as a lead or a stepping stone 
to the Public Library. The child’s privilege 
of borrowing and returning books at school 
or Public Library; the use of his library 
card at all agencies; the weekly delivery 
service between libraries, all give him the 
feeling that his school library is part of the 
larger agency. 

Further advantages are: standards of 
book selection are the same throughout the 
city; ordering books in large quantities, as 
is the case when handled by a central 
agency, frequently means a better discount 
allowance; cataloging is uniform; a much 
larger stock of books is available than 
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could be the case were either Board to 
operate the school library independently. 
The whole plan has developed sometimes 
slowly, sometimes by leaps and bounds. 
With one school district there is one set of 
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agreements, with the other district, a dif- 
ferent set. But all agreements are flexible 
and the goal—the best library service pos- 
sible to all children—is the important thing 
to all three Boards concerned. 





BOOKMOBILE SERVICE IN FAYETTE AND 
EFFINGHAM COUNTIES 


By BeErTHA L. SCHROEPPEL* 


FAYETTE County has been supplying 
books to its rural schools since January, 
1938. The County Superintendent then 
had about 300 books, and the teachers 
came to his office in the court house to get 
them. They were allowed to keep them for 
two weeks, with a limit of 10 books per 
trip. Mr. G. Kenneth Greer, the county 
superintendent, says that the circulation of 
these books averaged from 200 to 300 for 
the two weeks. 

In Effingham County concerted effort to 
provide reading materials to the schools 
was begun by Miles E. Mills in 1943. 

In the 1938-39 and 1939-40 school years, 
a Ford coupe carried the books to the 
schools. With partitions built in the back, 
it held about 300 books. The Illinois State 
Library loaned an average of about 1,000 
books a year, and the Ford driver was paid 
by the NYA. 

In 1941, a second-hand truck was pur- 
chased and was in use for two years, while 
the WPA financed the driver. 

In the fall of 1943, the Illinois State Li- 
brary was asked to set up a demonstration 
bookmobile to serve the schools in the 
rural districts and in the non-library com- 
munities. 

In 1944 the demonstration included two 
adjoining counties, Fayette and Effingham. 
Headquarters are the court houses in each 
county at Vandalia and Effingham re- 
spectively, and the work is done in co- 
operation with the two county superintend- 
ents of schools. They have an arrange- 
ment with the Illinois State Library by 
which the State Library agrees to furnish 
the bookmobile, a certain number of books, 
and to provide the librarian and the driver 


* Librarian on the demonstration bookmobile. 


from its staff. The counties, in turn, fur- 
nish housing for the vehicle and rooming 
places for the librarian and the driver 
while the bookmobile is operating within 
their respective counties. The counties 
furnish the gas and oil used and the State 
Library provides the ration coupons. 


The schools pay a fee of $10 per year 
per class room for the service. In Effing- 
ham County, the contract with the schools 
allows them a minimum of 15 books per 
visit, or one book per pupil if there are 
more than 15 pupils. More books are 
usually borrowed. . 

The bookmobile is a small library on 
wheels. It is a cab-over-engine Interna- 
tional chassis with a specially built body 
having shelves on three sides and a small 
charging desk in the front. The separate 
seats for driver and the librarian are made 
to turn around while the occupants are 
charging and discharging books. There are 
two doors on the right side—the one at the 
back is the entrance and the one at the 
front is used for the exit. The inside space 
accommodates about 12 children at one 
time. The books are shelved by grades 
into four sections: 7-8 on the left; 1-3 at 
the back on the low wide shelves specially 
planned; 4-6 on the right and the adult 
books in a section of shelving near the 
charging desk. The children are not 
limited to their special section, but the 
average child finds there the books he can 
read. 


The bookmobile has a capacity of 2,000 
books and a “stock-pile” of about 3,000 at 
the Fayette County court house. The 
greater part of the books are in use in the 
schools. A total of 6,817 books were 
loaned the “last time around,” an average 
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of about 36 books to each of the 194 
schools in the two county circuit. More 
than half of the total 15,000 book collec- 
tion belongs to Fayette County. 

It requires approximately 6 weeks to 
make one complete circuit, 2 weeks in 
Effingham County and 4 weeks in Fayette 
County, depending on the condition of the 
roads and the weather. The driver, who is 
well acquainted with the local roads, de- 
cides when they are too bad to travel. So 
far this season one day has been missed 
because of road conditions. 

An average of 7 or 8 schools are visited 
each day from Monday through Friday. 
They range from one to four rooms and 
from 2 to 100 pupils. From 20 to 100 
books are left according to the size of the 
school and the demand for reading ma- 
terial. Since the recent visit in Fayette 
County of the staff from the office of the 
Illinois Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion some teachers demand as many as 
four books per pupil, and the librarian tries 
to allow as many as her stock will permit 
and yet be fair to all other schools to be 
visited on the trip that day. 

The bookmobile starts each morning 
from the court house soon after 8 o’clock. 
Usually its route is to the farthest school 
working back toward town, trying to arrive 
at the first school by the time school 
begins. This may be 9 o’clock, although 
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some schools have other hours. The driver 
goes in and tells the teacher the bookmobile 
has arrived. This is usually not necessary 
because generally someone has been at the 
window watching for it. 


The children are admitted to the vehicle 
in groups of about 8 at a time and allowed 
to select their own books. The teacher 
usually comes along and helps the smallest 
ones select the books they are able to read. 
Her cooperation is always appreciated as 
she knows the reading ability of her pupils 
better than the librarian. The visit lasts 
from twenty minutes to an hour or more, 
according to the size of the school. 


The favorites are stories about dogs, 
horses, Indians and westerns, and aviation. 
Many like fairy tales and some like poetry. 
Easy science books and biographies always 
circulate and all books on aviation are in 
demand. It is hard to supply a certain 
book, as the collection changes from school 
to school as well as from day to day. Often 
the librarian must say “I’m sorry that 
Lassie come home isn’t in just now, but we 
do have several copies of it. Your turn 
Why not take another 


book of dog stories today?” 


will come soon. 


Some pupils read all the books left in 
the school on one trip, including those for 
the primary grades, before we make our 
return trip. At one school two girls were 
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much interested in the song books because 
they sing for their church programs. 

The bookmobile carries a few adult 
books for teachers and parents. A school 
with a P. T. A. always wants a dozen or 
These books are not limited, as 
there are more in the book-room than can 


more. 


be carried on each trip. 
In Fayette County, the county s perin- 
tendent often has the bookmobile distribute 
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a box of magazines contributed by the 
residents in Vandalia. These are for “free 
distribution.” The teachers with first grade 
classes use them for cutting or older chil- 
dren take them for reading. It is said that 
there are people in the county who have 
scarcely even seen a newspaper. 

A couple of weeks ago, 15 copies of the 
Boy Scout Handbook were added to the 
collection. This is the first time the Hand- 
book has been available in this rural area. 





MADISON, ILLINOIS, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
; LIBRARIES 


By GEorGE T. WILKINS* 


THE conception of an elementary school 
library in Madisun has been a wire cage 
constructed in one of the corridors with a 
display of books on the shelves. The books, 
figuratively speaking, were httle black and 
red animals to be viewed by the pupils, 
teachers and parents, and pointed out as 
our so-called school library. 

In the past two years we have attempted 
to change this idea of an elementary school 
library. We took one classroom and reno- 
vated it into a library. First, the room was 
painted in harmonizing colors, according to 
the location and the lighting of the room. 
Beautiful inlaid linoleum was placed on 
the floor to blend in with the color of 
the walls. Library shelves of proper height 
were placed in the center and around the 
walls of the room. Library tables suitable 
for pupils of every age were placed in the 
rooms with chairs of proper height to 
match. A davenport suite, with a number 
of lounge chairs were placed in the room. 
A writing desk and chair lamps are also 
provided for the room. The windows are 


* Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Illinois. 


beautifully draped to give it a homelike 
atmosphere. 

The library provided with 
enough chairs to accommodate all the 
pupils of one grade ot the same time Dur- 
ing every period of the day a full thirty- 
five minute library period is given each 
class to spend in the library. The boys and 
girls are allowed to browse among the books 
and select the book they desire to read 
during the period or to take home for 
leisure reading after school hours. The 
room is also provided with newspapers and 
magazines that the boys ani girls may 
read while they are in the room. 

The library rooms are used by the pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. The first, second and third 
grade pupils have their liberty books in 
their classrooms. A _ reading table and 
chairs are provided for each primary room. 

A home room library of this type has 
been placed in each of our four elementary 
schools in Madison. We, in Madison are 
proud of them, and we are sure that they 
will stimulate reading, and therefore, de- 
crease the number of poor readers. 


room is 
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ORGANIZING A RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 
IN SCHUYLER COUNTY 


By LEs.Lic G. BEDENBENDER* 


AS a group, boys and girls in rural schools 
of Schuyler County and, I believe, in many 
other counties as well, have not had, and do 
not have, access to adequate reading ma- 
terials. I am convinced that a survey of 
homes would show an extremely small per- 
centage with any appreciable amount of 
children’s reading materials, and I am 
positive that the majority of rural schools 
have failed or neglected to provide an at- 
tractive, balanced, working library. 

Many of our country schools have a few 
good library books of varying publication 
dates; but due to constant changing of 
directors and teachers, to lack of funds, and 
to the failure to recognize the importance 
of good libraries, the constant growth 
necessary to maintain a desirable library is 
lost. Then too, in visiting rural schools, 
I have found all too many lacking in even 
a necessary nucleus of children’s books. 

In order to try to improve our school 
library situation it was decided to organize 
a rural school library, centrally located in 
the county superintendent’s office. The 
first step was the appointing of a committee 
of five interested rural teachers. The com- 
mittee worked out the following plan, a 
copy of which was mailed to all school 
directors of our county. 

“The following is the plan as drawn by 
the committee for forming a rural school 
central library for use by the rural and 
village schools of Schuyler County: 


1. Any rural or village school in Schuyler 
County may become a member by con- 
tributing an amount equal to $10.00 
per teacher employed to teach in the 
grade school. 

2. The library will be located in the office 
of the county superintendent of schools. 
There it will be catalogued and ar- 
ranged so that the greatest use of it 
can be realized. 

3. The teacher of all member schools may 
borrow books as she wishes to meet the 
needs for her school. 


* Superintendent of Schools, Schuyler County. 


4. The funds for said library will be spent 
for books suitable for use in graded 
schools. The number of books for each 
of the eight grades will be prorated (as 
nearly as possible) among all grades. 


5. All funds will be deposited in The 
Rushville State Bank. They shall be 
drawn upon by the treasurer of the 
library committee to pay for books. 


6. The books purchased for the library 
will be chosen by the library commit- 
tee of five teachers. 


7. As this is a tentative project which de- 
pends upon the demand shown by the 
various boards of directors of our 
county, and as it is impossible to state 
definitely that enough schools will de- 
sire to become members, the following 
plan, which will ingure that no school 
will have to run a hazard of losing 
funds, will be followed: 


1. No checks received will be de- 
posited in the bank until it is 
definitely decided to start the 
library. 

2. In case the project is not completed 
all checks will be returned to the 
various school clerks uncashed. 


8. On April 1, each year, a complete state- 
ment, showing receipts, expenditures, 
and balances will be mailed to each 
school clerk and teacher of member 
schools. 


The committee, as teachers, feels that 
this project is worthwhile. Boys and girls 
of Schuyler County should benefit greatly 
by this service. We urge you to give the 
matter serious consideration, and to inform 
us by checking the enclosed card, whether 
or not you wish to enroll your school as a 
member. 

Should you decide to become a member 
you may enclose a school order for $10.00. 
Make check payable to Rural School Li- 
brary Fund.” 

Along with the above plan the following 
letter was enclosed: 
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To All School Board Members 
Schuyler County 


Dear Sir: (or Madam) 


I am writing to you in regard to the en- 
closed plan for forming “A Rural and Vil- 
lage School Library” for use in the schools 
of our county. This plan, as submitted by 
the planning committee, has my whole- 
hearted approval. I believe that it is both 
practical and educationally sound. This 
same plan, differing only in details, has 
been in operation in other counties for sev- 
eral years and they are enthuiastic about 
its results. 

In my opinion the subject of “Reading” 
is the most important skill taught in any 
elementary school. It is the “tool” that is 
absolutely essential before full, steady 
progress can be made in other subjects. 
The understandings and successful studying 
of History, Geography, Science, Arithmetic, 
English, etc., depends upon the child’s 
ability to read. 

Teachers agree, that, as a group, boys 
and girls of our rural schools do not learn 
to read as well as they should. Tests, given 
this year and in past years, substantiate 
this. As a group the pupils of our county 
rural schools are from one to one and a 
half years retarded in reading skill. This is 
indeed a serious situation and one that 
needs immediate attention by all concerned 
with schools. 

For a long time I have felt that one of 
the causes for this condition is a lack of 
suitable, attractive reading materials that 
appeal to children’s natural interests. Such 
a library as the committee has tentatively 
planned should greatly aid in supplying this 
need. For an expenditure of $10.00 per 
elementary teacher your school can have 
the use of hundreds of children’s books to 
supplement your own school library. 

This letter is not intended to force nor 
coerce any school to join the “County Li- 
brary.” It is intended to call your atten- 
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tion to this very serious matter existing in 
our schools and to ask your cooperation in 
helping to make a start toward improve- 
ment. 


I invite you to carefully consider its ad- 
vantages and to inform this office through 
your school clerk regarding your decision. 


Very truly yours, 


LEsLIE G. BEDENBENDER, 
Co. Supt. of Schools. 


Thirty-nine of the eighty-three operating 
schools in the county decided to become 
members, contributing the sum of $400.00. 
The original planning committee continued 
to function and proceeded to work out the 
final outline for putting the original plan 
in effect. 


From thé Illinois State Library the Field 
Visitor for School Libraries answered our 
call for help and gave us many helpful 
suggestions about group organization of 
books, and about available aids in helping 
to choose new books to be purchased. She 
also explained the plan of the [Illinois 
State Library for loaning books to libraries 
of this type. 

By September ist we had in our rural 
school library 600 books borrowed from the 
State Library and about 40 books which 
we had purchased. On December Ist we 
had purchased and received 253 books 
which added to 32 books donated, made a 
total of 285. The treasurer of the library 
committee still has funds on hand for 
about 20 additional books. 


Next year we plan borrowing about 400 
books, which along with our present stock 
and new purchases (we anticipate more 
members next year) will maintain our 
loanable collection at approximately 875 to 
900 books. The third year should find our 


‘own collection approximating the above 


figures which we feeb is adequate to serve 
as many as 60 to 70 of our rural schools. 
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PEORIA SCHOOLS DEVELOP THE READING HABIT 
By Apa M. Woop* 


THE Peoria Board of Education adopted 
a library prograrn which became effective 
in the fall of 1944. The Peoria Public 
Schools System is a unit system with three 
high schools, one junior high school and 
twenty-three elementary schools plus sev- 
eral special schools. 

Authorities agree that the same library 
standards apply to all levels of the educa- 
aional program. In planning for the 
Peoria School Libraries the library is con- 
sidered the universal laboratory of the 
school serving all students from kinder- 
garten through high school. It is expected 
that the basic organization for the program 
will be completed in five years. 

A director of school libraries was ap- 
pointed in 1944 to assume the responsibility 
for planning and directing the library ac- 
tivities throughout the system. 

A city-wide library committee represent- 
ing the elementary teachers, high school 
teachers, elementary principals and high 
school principals meets frequently with the 
directors and serves as an advisory body or 
steering committee. The help _ received 
from this group is invaluable. Often one 
of the administrators attends the meetings. 

The program for the school year 1944-45 
emphasies the complete reorganization of 
the junior high and high school libraries. 
Professionally trained and experienced li- 
brarians have been engaged for all of these 
schools and staff meetings are held bi- 
monthly where many problems on all 
phases of the Peoria program are discussed. 
In one high school the library was moved 


* Director of School Libraries, Peoria, Illinois. 


to other quarters and equipped with new 
furniture, linoleum flooring, fluorescent 
lights and venetian blinds. This provides a 
library with a hospitable and informal at- 
mosphere. 

In the high schools the book collections 
have been carefully weeded. Books are 
ordered throughout the year and teachers 
and students help in the selection. All se- 
lections are taken from standard book lists. 
Well over two dollars per pupil is being 
spent on the high school libraries. A room 
at Peoria Central has been equipped for 
cataloging and a trained cataloger with 
clerical assistance catalogs all books for 
the entire system. This arrangement gives 
the librarians more time to assist pupils 
and teachers in using the librarians. Libra- 
rians attend all faculty meetings and oc- 
casionally department meetings. Through 
bibliographies and the school paper, teach- 
ers and students are informed about new 
books as they are placed in the library. 

All elementary schools have received the 
Children’s Catalog and teachers and prin- 
cipals are selecting books for curriculum 
use from this source. A regular schedule 
has been worked out with the Peoria Public 
Library. The school truck delivers a col- 
lection of books every six weeks from the 
Public Library to each elementary teacher 
requesting this service. Future plans pro- 
vide for a central library in all elementary 
buildings. This will necessitate employing 
trained librarians to help with the program. 
Peoria desires to give all boys and girls an 
opportunity to develop the reading habit so 
they will continue to use libraries long after 
leaving schools. 





BOOKS AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Contrary to popular opinion, books play 
a very insignificant part in the transmis- 
sion of disease germs. There is ample proof 
of this statement, as shown by various ex- 
periments. 

Laboratory tests made by Arthur H. 
Bryan of Baltimore City College, show that 


very few germs of any kind, and these 
mostly of harmless variety, were found on 
books recently used by students.’ 

The report of M. A. Jacobs, M.D., and 
S. A. Petroff, Ph.D., which appeared in the 


2 School books as disease spreader. In Illinois 


Health Messenger, vol. 10, no. 18; Sept. 15, 1938. 
pp. 105-6. 
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October, 1941 issue of the Quarterly Bulle- 
tin of Sea View Hospital, briefly sum- 
marized their findings as follows: : 

“We have been unable to demonstrate 
viable tubercle bacilli on books handled by 
patients with open tuberculosis. We also 
were unable to infect guinea pigs with dust 
collected from scrapings from garments 
worn by patients with open tuberculosis.” 

Kenwood and Dove, British authorities, 
say: “The following conclusions appear to 
be warranted: “There is probably no ma- 
terial risk involved in the re-issue of books 
recently read by consumptives, unless the 
books are obviously soiled. Even then the 
risks are very slight.’”” 

A committee reporting to the Joint 
Tuberculosis Council stated that the risk of 
infection from books seemed to be small.’ 

An article “Books and diseases”in Li- 
brary Quarterly, states: ‘““There is no good 
evidence that any disease is transmitted 
from handling books. The organism sur- 
viving for the longest time outside of the 
animal body is the tubercle bacillus, and 
there is no clinical or experimental evidence 
to indicate that tuberculosis may be trans- 
mitted from infected books.” 

In reply to an inquiry concerning trans- 
mission of diseases through books, A. C. 
Baxter, M.D., then director of Public 
Health of the State of Illinois, wrote on 
January 9, 1940: “A review of the litera- 
ture indicates that although books may 
theoretically act as formites for the trans- 
mission of disease, they rarely, if ever, do 
transmit disease with the possible exception 
of smallpox and anthrax.” 

In answer to a reader who asked if it is 
possible to contract tuberculosis by reading 
books that have been used by patients with 
this disease, the Chicago Tribune health 
column, June 12, 1940, answers: ‘Tubercle 
bacilli cannot live for many hours unless 
moisture is present. Most books are too 
dry. You could read a million volumes 
without the slightest danger. In order to 
acquire the disease you would need to con- 


_ ? The risks from tuberculous infection retained 
in books. Prof. Henry Kenwood and Dr. Emily 
L. Dove, in The Lancet, July 10, 1915. pp. 66-68. 
* Disinfection of books after use by tuberculous 
patients. In Public Health 53:157-9. April, 1940. 
*Dwyer, Hugh L. Books and disease. In Li- 
brary Quarterly, 67:542. June 15, 1942. 
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vey the organism to the mouth or the 
respiratory apparatus.” 

To obviate even the slightest danger of in- 
fection, authorities are quite genarally agreed 
on using some method of disinfection. 

Jacobs and Petroff state that the best 
way to ease the mind of the possibility of 
transmission by a book which has been 
handled by a patient with open tuberculosis 
is to store or quarantine the book for sev- 
eral weeks until the morbid material has 
completely dried, as it has been shown 
repeatedly that the drying robs the bacilli 
of their power of producing disease in 
animals.° 

Another authority advises the isolation 
of books for a period of two weeks.* 

Two different articles which appeared in 
the Jowa Library Quarterly in 1941 and 1942 
suggest that if disinfection is desired, books 
may be exposed to direct sunlight or placed 
for 24 hours in a closed box together with 
a few drops of strong formaldehyde.’ 

The Illinois State Library observes the 
following precautions: Books which have 
been handled by tuberculous patients are 
placed in the thermometer with the 
temperature set for 180 degrees and a 30 or 
40 per cent humidity, or, if a large collec- 
tion, the books are placed in the fumigator 
for 72 hours. 

Since most infections enter through the 
nose or mouth, simple sanitary measures 
should be observed by patients using books. 
These include keeping fingers away from 
the nose and mouth, protecting the book 
from the cough or sneeze, keeping it closed 
when not in use and frequent washing of 
the hands. 

Since many medical authorities agree (1) 
that danger from infection is slight and 
that the risk may be overcome by observa- 
tion of precautionary measyres, and (2) 
that they have great therapeutic effect on 
the morale of patients, library facilities 
may safely be made available to tubercular 
institutions. 


5 Jacobs, M. A. and Petroff, S. A. Report, 
Cae Bulletin of Sea View Hospital. Oct., 
41. 


*International Guild of Hospital librarians. 
Conference, Bern, Switzerland, 1938. 

t Jordan, C. F. Books and communicable dis- 
eases. In Jowa Library Quarterly, October-De- 
cember, 1941. 

McBride, J. E. Books as a source of infection. 
In Iowa Library Quarterly. April-June, 1942. 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


RoBERT A. LUKE, Editor 








MIDWINTER MEETING OF ILLINOIS ADULT EDUCATION 
. ASSOCIATION 


The midwinter meeting of the [Illinois 
Adult Education Association was held on 
December 27 in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. The IAEA meeting convened in 
the Assembly Room of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Springfield. More than 
fifty individuals were in attendance. 

A majority of the individuals attending 
the meeting were school administrators and 
a program had been planned which was ex- 
pected to meet their specific interests. The 
subject selected for discussion at the meet- 
ing was “Adult Education as a Responsi- 
bility of the Public Schools.” A _ panel, 
consisting largely of school men, first con- 
sidered various aspects of the subject in 
informal, round-table manner before open- 
ing the topic to general discussion. Par- 
ticipating on the program were Dr. E. M. 
Mellon, Superintendent of Schools at 
Champaign; Dr. D. L. Smith, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools at Alton; H. M. 
Strubinger, Assistant Superintendent of Vo- 
cational Agriculture for the State Board of 
Vocational Education; and Nathan Jerald, 
Principal of the Mathey School in Spring- 
field. Robert A. Luke, Director of Adult 
Education for the Lincoln Library in 
Springfield, served as chairman of the 
meeting. 


Three general areas of information were 
developed during the progress of the dis- 
cussion. First, the statement was re- 
peatedly made—and at no time challenged 


—that adult education is very clearly one 
of the responsibilities of the public schools. 
It was admitted that some of the legal 
authorizations for this kind of a public edu- 
cational program are not entirely clear. 
However, on the basis of present practices 
and recognized court decisions there was no 
reason apparent for believing that adult 
education programs are in direct violation 
of any of the existing educational or rev- 
enue laws. Several references were made 
to the Danish Folk School as a useful 
illustration of the direction which might be 
taken by public school adult education in 
the United States. 


A second element in the discussion was 
the candid admission that schools, in meet- 
ing their responsibility to adult students, 
may be first beset with many practical 
difficulties. Among these the problem of 
finance always looms large. It was pointed 
out, however, that in many instances this 
difficulty is circumvented through the as- 
sessment of a small fee upon each student 
taking an adult class. Still other practical 
difficulties which were mentioned are the 
inadequate facilities of many school plants 
for accommodating adult activities and the 
problems involved in formulating the spe- 
cial approaches that may be necessary in 
interesting adults with the idea of a con- 
tinuing education. This last obstacle, it 
was suggested, can be largely overcome if 
an initial effort is made to first ascertain 
the real and practical needs of the com- 
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munity and then to plan the adult program 
accordingly. 

Finally, a general agreement came out 
of the meeting to the effect that the term- 
ination of the war and the problems of re- 
conversion and rehabilitation would leave 
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even larger obligations to be met by formal 
adult education programs. With this 
responsibility in mind, the watchword of 
the conference became one of urging a 
type of planning and program which would 
begin immediately to prepare individual 
schools for the specific tasks ahead. 





ADULT EDUCATON IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


From July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944, IIli- 
nois schools enrolled 31,896 persons in 1,388 
classes conducted under the Federal Food 
Production War Training Program. This 
program is administered in the State by 
the State Board for Vocational Education. 
Mr. J. E. Hill, Assistant Director of the 
State Board for Vocational Education, is 
the State Supervisor of the Agricultural 
Education Program. 

Courses in the production, conservation, 
and processing of foods were most popular, 
enrolling 14,563 persons. Mechanical 
courses, emphasizing the repair and main- 
tenance of farm machinery, came next with 
enrollments totaling 6,985. The remaining 
enrollments were largely in courses dealing 
with the production of the common farm 
commodities. 

Food Production War Training Classes 
were conducted by 297 high schools in 91 


counties. In 248 of these high schools, 
teachers of vocational agriculture were in 
charge of the program. However, three- 
fourths of the courses were taught by per- 
sons other than teachers of agriculture. 
One-half of the classes were held away 
from the high school buildings, many of 
them in villages and rural neighborhood 
centers. 

From July 1, 1944 to January 9, 1945, 
359 Food Production War Training Classes 
were approved in the State. The busiest 
months of the year in adult work with 
farmers are January and February. The 
prospects are that there will be heavy en- 
rollments during these months of 1945. 


Enrollments in all types of adult classes 
in vocational agriculture in the State have 
increased from 5,865 in 1939-40 to 34,141 
in 1943-44. 





HANDBOOK ON PROGRAM METHODS TO BE PREPARED 


The Postwar Information Exchange, a 
clearing house organization for information 
about wartime and postwar educational 
programs, is preparing to publish an il- 
lustrated, easy-to-use, pamphlet of pro- 
gram suggestions. The handbook will be 
issued in cooperation with the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

The handbook will be based on a nation- 
wide survey of national, state, and local 
organizations. It will describe methods of 
using media such as films, recordings, 
posters, pamphlets, broadsides, speakers, 
and radio broadcasts. A list of the agen- 
cies which produce popular educational 
materials for general distribution will be 
included. 

The Postwar Information Exchange 
wishes to make the survey widely repre- 


sentative of all types of organizations. 
Leaders of adult programs in all Illinois 
communities are therefore invited most 
cordially to submit to the Postwar Infor- 
mation Exchange their most successful ex- 
perience in stimulating interest in national 
and international problems. 

The Postwar Information Exchange is 
already publishing the monthly Postwar 
Information Bulletin, which reports briefly 
on unusual educational methods and which 
serves as a guide to current materials and 
program planning for adult and student 
groups. Information submitted for the 
handbook will also be considered for the 
Bulletin. The address of the Postwar In- 
formation Exchange is 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City, 18. 








Lincoln Library in Springfield, Illinois, 
has issued an introductory list of records 
entitled Basic Library of Recorded Music. 
The list has been compiled for students of 
the library’s music appreciation course by 
the class instructor, Mr. Bill Nelms, com- 
poser and private teacher. It is designed 
to serve as a selection aid for individuals 
beginning a personal record collection. 
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BASIC LIBRARY OF RECORDED MUSIC 


Libraries will find the list useful as a 
representative list of the principal works 
of principal composers. It can also be used 
as a record selection aid by libraries be- 
ginning a collection of recorded music. 

Copies of Basic Library of Recorded 
Music may be secured from the Lincoln 
Library, Adult Education Department, 326 
South Seventh Street, Springfield, Illinois. 





EDUCATION BY RADIO 


The discussion of public affairs by 
authoritatively informed participtants occu- 
pies a prominent place in the broadcasting 
schedules of the radio networks. These 
programs point up issues for the individual 
listener and give added significance to the 
backgrounds of the news. Increasingly, 
when the hour is convenient, regularly 
scheduled groups use the distinguished 
radio offerings in the field of current affairs 
as features for their own programs. They 
can be used to particular advantage as 
springboards to open lively and pertinent 
discussion periods. Some of the _ best 
known public discussion programs are de- 
scribed below: 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. Blue 
Network, Thursdays, 7:30-8:30 P. M. Dis- 
cussions of current and postwar issues by 
outstanding authorities. Several hundred 
listening groups throughout the country 
use this program regularly. Town Hall, 
Inc., 123 West 43rd Street, New York City 
18, has available a twelve-page leaflet, How 
to Discuss with helpful suggestions. At the 
conclusion of each broadcast a weekly bul- 
letin is issued by Town Hall. The Bulle- 
tin gives the complete text of the current 
week’s broadcast and advance information 
on coming topics. The Bulletin includes 
biographical material on speakers and read- 
ing references to aid local group leaders. 

American Forum of the Air. Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Tuesdays, 8:30-9-15 
P. M. A series of debates on current pub- 
lic questions. The broadcasts originate in 
Washington and a high percentage of the 
participants are Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. Printed copies of the broadcasts can 
be secured at nominal cost. Address: 


Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 


The University of Chicago Round Table. 
National Broadcasting System, Sundays, 
12:30-1:00 P. M. The Round Table is the 
oldest educational program continuously on 
the air. Over five hundred and fifty 
broadcasts have been given of this feature. 
The three participants include staff from 
the faculty of the University of Chicago 
and distinguished guests. The program is 
broadcast entirely without script, although 
the participants meet in advance, prepare 
a topical outline, and exchange information 
and points of view. The transcripts of the 
broadcast may be secured at nominal cost 
from the University of Chicago Round 
Table, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Northwestern Reviewing Stand. Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Sundays, 10:30-11:00 
A. M. The Reviewing Stand is a weekly 
radio forum presented by Northwestern 
University and presents members of the 
Northwestern University faculty and dis- 
tinguished guests from business, govern- 
ment, education, and the press in round 
table discussions of the questions that are 
in the news. Weekly transcriptions of the 
broadcasts are available at nominal cost 
from The Reviewing Stand, Northwestern 
University, Radio Department, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

People’s Platform. Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Saturday, 5:15-5:45 P. M. In- 
formal discussion on current problems by 
four individuals of authority or expert 


knowledge in the subject discussed. The 
People’s Platform was founded on July 20, 


(continued on p. 175) 
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NEWS 








RITTER BEQUEST 


Libraries in small communities in four 
states, and the American Library Associa- 
tion, are to benefit. from the kindly interest 
of a man whom many Illinois librarians 
knew, because of his visits to their libraries 
— Mr. Clement V. Richter —a _ bookseller, 
whose office was in Chicago. 

Mr. Ritter had a very keen realization of 
the value and great joy which a richly 
stocked book collection can contribute to 
the lives of people and, in turn, to the en- 
richment of community life. He regretted 
so deeply the inability of many small li- 
braries to purchase books of substantial 
merit that years ago he resolved that out 
of his modest savings he would set aside a 
sum to try to help small libraries. 

In his will Mr. Ritter left to each of his 
favorite states a bequest of $1,000 to pub- 
lic libraries in the state having an annual 
income of $2,500 or less. He specified that 
the sum should be distributed on the ad- 
vice of the library association of each state 
and that it should be used for “books of 
permanent value.” 


The special committee of the I. L. A. 
appointed to work out the basis for distri- 
bution of the money, considered many 
plans. It was finally decided that the fund 
should be divided into allotments of $25.00 
each, and that the distribution of this sum 
should be based on two considerations: 


a. To communities having the lowest 
per capita assessed valuation. 


b. That these communities shall have 
demonstrated their interest 
public library by seeing to it that the 
maximum rate of tax is levied for its 
support as of June 30, 1943. 


in the 


The 40 libraries eligible on the above 
basis have been notified of their oppor- 
tunity to participate in this unusual be- 
quest. 

It is hoped that Mr. Ritter’s example 
may well serve as an incentive to other 
persons with modest incomes to “remember 
libraries” in their wills. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES IN THE 6TH WAR BOND DRIVE 


Both large and small libraries through- 
out the State were active in the recent 
bond drive. The reports thus far of libra- 
ries participating in the 6th War Bond 
Campaign include accounts of both individ- 
ual and group participation. 

Mrs. J. T. Mitchell, librarian, Cook 
Memorial Library, Libertyville, took honors 
as an individual saleswomen ffor the 
Woman’s Division of the O. C. D. when 
she sold the largest single bond in the 
precinct for $5,000. 

Mrs. Irene E. Grutzmacher, librarian, 
Grayslake Public Library, reports that 
she and several members of the Library 


Board served as house-to-house solicitors. 

Mrs. Robert Richmond, reference libra- 
rian, Waukegan Public Library, was ap- 
pointed one of the ten captains in the 
Waukegan drive, and was assisted by Miss 
Frieda Harris, a member of the staff. 

The quota of $47,000 for the Chicago 
Public Library was oversubscribed by the 
staff with its total subscription of $67,000. 

Illinois librarians are urged to send in 
the stories of their cooperation with the 
Treasury Department in the war bond 
campaign, in order that a complete record 
of Illinois library cooperation may be avail- 
able as a part of the history of the period. 
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LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT FUND CAMPAIGN 


The American Library Association is 
organizing a Library Development Fund 
Campaign to raise $105,009 to maintain for 
four years an American Library Associa- 
tion representative in Washington to pro- 
mote the postwar interests of libraries in 
so far as those interests are dependent 
upon good working arrangements with 
various agencies of the federal government. 
Briefly, the proposed A. L. A. representa- 
tive will: 

(a) Help secure Army camp library 
books and equipment primarily for 
rural library service, when this 
property is no longer needed by the 
Army. 

(b) Help make other federally-owned 
surplus property, including books, 
available to college and university 
libraries, school libraries, public li- 
braries, state library agencies re- 
_sponsible for the extension of 
library services, and other publicly- 
supported or tax-exempt libraries. 

(c) Provide federal agencies with in- 
formation concerning the nation’s 
needs for improved and extended 
library service. 

(d) Help interpret to federal officials 
the needs and functions of libraries 
of all kinds. 

In accordance with the plan the Presi- 
dent of the State Library Association and 
the head of the official library agency of 
the State are to select a Campaign Chair- 
man. Miss Molony, and Miss Rogers, act- 


ing in these two capacities, have asked us 
to be Chairman and Co-Chairman, the Co- 
Chairman to head the solicitation of 
library trustees. We have accepted this 
responsibility with the understanding that 
the campaign in the Chicago metropolitan 
area will have a separate Chairman. A 
letter with full information will be sent out 
by each Chairman, and follow-up letters to 
librarians, if necessary, by a representative 
chosen from each region of the State. 

Trustees, Friends of Libraries and mem- 
bers of library staffs, will all want to have 
a part in promoting this program of definite 
value to their own libraries and to libraries 
throughout the State. 

With additional books and equipment 
more adequate extension of library service 
to rural areas will be possible. 

Returning veterans who have enjoyed 
good library service and many books in 
their camps will expect more of their home 
libraries and every effort should be made 
to meet their varied needs. 

Many small contributions will add up to 
a substantial sum and show the interest of 
trustees, Friends of Libraries and members 
of library staffs in working for the benefit 
of all libraries. 

P. L. Winpsor, Chairman, 

701 Michigan Avenue, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

Mrs. Lucy W. Errett, Co-Chairman, 
524 W. Chestnut Street, 
Kewanee, Illinois. 

February, 1945. 





PLANNING BOARD MEETS 


At the meeting of the Illinois Library 
Association Planning Board called by the 
chairman, Arnold Trotier, there was a full 
attendance despite difficult travel condi- 
tions to Chicago. 

The work of the Board has been divided 
into three major committees — Personnel, 
School Libraries and Adult Education. By 
recent action of the Executive Board of 
I. L. A. two separate committees, Public 
Relations and Legislative Steering, have 
been made committees of the Planning 


Board. This was done to enable all to 
have representation on the Planning Board 
so as to better coordinate the work and 
avoid overlapping and duplication. 

The committee on Personnel, through its 
chairman, Helen S. Babcock, reported that 
the group has already started on the work 
which it has chosen for the year—that of a 
study of pay plans, tenure, pensions and 
recruitment. 

Alice Lohrer, chairman, reported that the 
School Libraries Committee has completed 
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its work on Recommended Standards for 
Training Teacher-librarian, for elementary 
and secondary schools enrolling less than 
500 pupils, and Recommended Standards 
for Institutions in Illinois offering courses 
for the training of teacher-librarians. With 
the printing of these Standards, the com- 
mittee is now ready for a new job. Since 
the shortage of school librarians is so acute, 
it would seem that recruitment would be a 
very pertinent project. -The idea would be 
to participate in vocational meetings, in 
regional conferences, etc., and to present 
the training possibilities and the benefits to 
be derived from entering the various fields 
of library work—especially from the stand- 
point of the committee, that of school li- 
brary work. 

The Adult Education Committee, through 
its chairman, Alice Farquhar, stated that 
the foremost concern is the place of the 
library in the adult education field. 
Among the topics which the Committee 
would well take up are help of libraries to 
veterans’ family relations to veterans, how 
to receive the handicapped veterans, etc. 
Then, there are the current problems of 
national and local importance, which could 
be featured through demonstrations, motion 
pictures and discussions with lists for fol- 
low-up reading. 

Mr. Trotier reviewed the action taken at 
the July meeting, when the Planning 
Board recommended that in the Illinois 
State Library budget there be included 
provision for funds with which to carry on 
demonstration in one or more of the 6 
regions of the State. This recommendation 
was passed on to the Executive Board of 
the I. L. A., where it was acted on favor- 
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ably. A letter was then sent by Pearl I. 
Field, then president of I. L. A., to the 
Secretary of State then in office, Richard 
Yates Rowe. This letter pointed out the 
urgent necessity for demonstrations of 
larger units of library service and the need 
to make provision in the budget of the 
state library for funds with which to carry 
on such demonstrations. Mr. Trotier 
called on Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State 
Librarian, to tell of further developments, 
of the action of the Illinois State Library 
Advisory Committee, and to suggest what 
the Planning Board can do to be of assist- 
ance. Miss Rogers gave a detailed account 
of the various steps which lead up to the 
request from the Secretary of State to sub- 
mit a statement of the cost of the proposed 
demonstration. She followed with a report 
on the meeting of the Advisory Committee 
of the State Library at which an itemized 
budget of costs for one demonstration in 
each of the six library regions of the 
State was drawn up. As requested, this 
was sent to Secretary of State, Richard 
Yates Rowe. Soon thereafter, the Novem- 
ber election was held and the Hon. Edward 
J. Barrett was elected Secretary of State. 
No further steps could be taken until his 
inauguration in January and he could give 
attention to budget details. 

A motion was passed that the planning 
Board recommend to the Executive Board 
of the Association, the appointment of a 
committee to see Secretary Barrett at the 
appropriate time, to confer with him re- 
garding the importance of the proposed 
demonstration of library service on a wider 
area basis and the provision of funds to 
make possible such demonstrations. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








Woopwarp, Laura. On December 8, 
1944, the library profession in general and 
the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions suffered a great loss in her tragic 
death. Miss Woodward was a prime 
mover in the organization of the Council 
and served as its Vice-Chairman and Chair- 
man. At the time of her death she was the 
representative of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation on the Council. 

s ¢ 8 @ 
MEMORANDUM TO MEMBERS OF 
THE ADVISORY COUNCIL: 


In view of the critical transportation 
situation that necessitated the severely re- 
strictive ODT order, and of the desire of 
the Special Libraries Association to co- 
operate with the government in all-out war 
effort, the Executive Board has voted to 
cancel the Convention that was scheduled 
to be held in Chicago May 21-23, 1945. It 
was only after careful consideration, and 
with regret, that this step, for the first time 


in the thirty-seven years of the Associa- 
tion’s existence, was deemed necessary. 
Executive Board and Advisory Council 
meetings, to transact the necessary busi- 
ness of the Association, will, however, be 
called in Chicago at the end of the Asso- 
ciation year. Out of town attendance must 
be strictly limited to fifty. 

Plans for presenting the papers and pro- 
ceedings in printed form are under consid- 
eration. Dates for a Convention in 1946, 
corresponding to those in 1945, will be held 
open for the association by the Drake 
Hotel. 

Because we shall not have the inspira- 
tion of the meeting in convention, we must 
redouble our efforts to carry on Group, 
Committee, and Chapter activities ‘to main- 
tain the high level of enthusiasm that 
characterizes our Association. 

WALTER HAusporFER, President 
Special Libraries Association. 
January 26, 1945. 





THE LIBRARY OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DENTAL SCHOOL’ 


By MADELENE MARSHALL? 


AS librarian of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Dental School it is my privilege to 
conduct the readers of this bulletin on an 
imaginary tour of inspection of a dental 
library. As a part of the educational 
scheme here at our dental school we gather 
together our new students at the beginning 


2Gelections from ‘Portrait of a Dental Library” 
Northwestern University Bulletin, DENTAL RE- 
SEARCH AND GRADUATE STUDY QUAR- 


TERLY, December 9, 1940. 
? Librarian. 


of each school year to make them ac- 
quainted with the dental library and at the 
same time to give them some instruction in 
the use of its resources. It is on such an 
educational excursion that I now invite you 
to join me. 

Occupying a prominent pedestal just in- 
side the doors of the library we find a 
bust of Dr. William Bebb, a former libra- 
rian, as well as curator of the museum. 
He fits into our historical picture, not only 
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because of his devoted labor in the library, 
but for his ingenious methods of unearth- 
ing musty volumes of intrinsic value from 
secondhand book shops and other store- 
houses of literature. Dr. Bebb won his 
laurels when he visited the book shops in 
Europe in 1924 and returned with four 
complete dental libraries and many smaller 
collections in English, French and German. 


Among our gift collections the one do- 
noted by Dr. William H. Trueman, of 
Philadelphia, is undoubtedly the most 
valuable as he was a true genius in the col- 
lecting of rare books. The William H. 
Trueman Room, just off the library to the 
north, is lined with glass cases especially 
built for this collection. We find here the 
books which were exhibited at the Century 
of Progress in 1933 and 1934, each book 
labelled with a Century of Progress sticker 
for representing the earliest work in its 
respective field in dentistry. One glass 
case, however, has been reserved for our 
group of early books on anesthesia. 

The Arthur D. Black Memorial Room 
occupies the northeast wing of the library. 


It was furnished by the Class of 1913 to ~ 


be used as a study and conference room 
by alumni and graduate students. The 
books reposing in the bookcases for the 
perusal of these students are part of the 
personal library of Dr. Black, given to us 
by his widow. As we stand in the door- 
way of this room and look across the read- 
ing room we see the bust of Dr. Black on a 
pedestal from which he may look benevo- 
lently upon all who come to study and 
thereby pay a tribute of lasting gratitude to 
his memory. On a shelf nearby, and al- 
most under his shadow, are the Indexes of 
Dental Periodical Literature, used many 
times daily by those who are searching for 
dental information. Through his sedulous 
work on these indexes and his part in the 
plan of classification for dental literature, 
Dr. Black achieved lasting renown. Dr. 
Black and Dr. Frederick B. Noyes evolved 
a scheme of classification supplementing the 
Dewey Decimal Classification for libraries 
that brought from dim and dusty corners 
many libraries that were lying dormant for 
want of systematization. Other reference 
tools shelved with Black’s Index include 
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important histories of dentistry, dental 
bibliographies, medical indexes, German in- 
dexes of foreign periodicals, a German 
dental encyclopedia, and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Dr. Geo. B. Denton’s “His- 
tories Useful to Dental Students” and his 
seminar instructions are kept within easy 
reach of the charging desk. Later when we 
peer underneath the counter we shall see 
other reference books reserved for use at 
the counter, such as medical and dental 
dictionaries, dental registers, and year- 
books. Shelved around the reading room 
are bound periodicals for immediate ref- 
erence and use in the room. 

Before we leave the northeast corner of 
the room let us pause for a moment to gaze 
out of the windows upon the beautiful 
shores of Lake Michigan, an unforgettable 
scene that will rest the weary eyes of our 
most constant readers. 

As we retrace our steps we pass the cur- 
rent periodical room, and the magazine 
rack which holds the latest issues of our 
dental journals. 

This walnut bookcase topped by a silver 
lamp of knowledge inscribed as a gift from 
the Class of 1912, contains books on edu- 
cational psychology, college teaching, mental 
hygiene, student personnel work, health 
education of the public, child guidance, 
and biographies of famous scientists in 
medicine, all donated for the use of the 
faculty though others are permitted to 
make use of them. 

The two display racks on the counter 
are filled with the theses, submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the program for the 
degree Master of Science in Dentistry. One 
copy of each is here for inspection while 
the duplicates are filed under their re- 
spective subject classifications in the stacks. 
Within each cover is an exhaustive study 
in some chosen field of dentistry. The 
small study table nearby, provided for the 
purpose, is a popular spot when new 
graduate students wish to survey the theses 
of dentists who have completed their 
graduate courses. Thus each new student 
may orient himself to the work that must 
be done in the preparation of his own 
thesis. 
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It is hoped that we may someday have 
the time and the help to make a duplicate 
of this file in the main reading room for 
the perusal of the students. ‘Since it is 
necessary to consult this one, not only in 
searching for references, but in our routine 
work of ordering, classifying, cataloging, 
etc., it must be in close proximity to the 
office desks of the librarian and her 
assistants. 

Let me now lead you to the steel book 
stacks. They were built in 1926 to hold 
25,000 books, and they are full in spite 
of the yearly weeding out of unused ma- 
terial before newly bound books are added 
to the shelves. This takes the experience 
of someone whose finger is on the pulse 
of the library activities, for the weeder 
must discriminate between what is actually 
dead material and what may be historically 
valuable. 

The bound periodicals in stacks are 
duplicates and sometimes triplicates of 
those on the shelves in the reading room, 
and such volumes as we deem too valuable 
to place on the open shelves. 

In addition to the English and foreign 
bound periodicals in the stacks we have 
almost complete sets of dental society trans- 
actions, which contain dental reports, ad- 
dresses, and research papers not to be found 
elsewhere. The books on the basic sciences 
cover two sections of our stacks, a surprise 
to the layman who does not realize that 
these sciences are included in the curricu- 
lum of the dental student. 

Up the stairs and over the stacks are 
the unbound duplicate dental periodicals 
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dating from 1920 to the present time, while 
the earlier ones, 1839 to 1920, are shelved 
in stacks built in a room which was added 
to the library two years ago. These dupli- 
cate journals are kept for the purposes of 
interloan, extension service to dentists, 
duplicate exchange, and sale. 

We now leave the stacks to view our 
rare-book collection in a room back of the 
librarian’s desk. There we find in glass 
cases approximately 1,000 books in English, 
French, Latin, German, Italian, Dutch, 
Polish, Spanish, Russian, Greek, and Jap- 
anese. The bindings are preserved by book 
jackets of heavy manila paper. 

Up in a loft for safekeeping are our 
catalogs of all the dental schools in the 
country, eyed jealously by those who 
thoughtlessly tossed their copies into bulg- 
ing wastepaper baskets. These early cata- 
logs are highly valuable when histories of 
dental schools are being written. ; 

We also have copies of the state dental 
laws which were procured a few years ago 
when we launched a campaign of requesting 
them from all state departments of health. 

Judging from the constant flow of re- 
quests for information pouring into this 
library ‘daily, we hold a unique position in 
the dental world of today. We seem to be 
climbing to great heights and we will not 
lose sight of our objective—the steady and 
progressive education of the dentist. 

If the reader has gained a true perspec- 
tive of our dental library and its place in 
the -educational scheme of Northwestern 
University, the purpose of this tour has 
been fulfilled. 
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OBJECTIVES AND STANDARDS FOR HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 
AND LIBRARIANS* 


These Objectives and Standards are pre- 
sented as a statement which indicates the 
levels to which hospital libraries should 
aspire as well as those that are within the 
range of accomplishment now or in the near 
future. 


Objectives 


A. To promote the establishment of 
libraries for patients and personnel in 
hospitals; to further their better or- 
ganization and administration; to in- 
terest public libraries and other 
agencies in extending service to hos- 
pitals; and to advance professional 
training for hospital service. 


B. To share with other departments 
of the hospital, responsibility for use- 
ful social and vocational education of 
the hospital population. 


C. To develop among patients and 
personnel a realization of the value of 
libraries in 
1. Enlarging social backgrounds. 
2. Preparing, by self improve- 
ment, for return to active life. 
3. Providing reading for any 
field of study. 
4. Promoting reading as a satis- 
fying leisure activity. 


Standards 


These Standards have been ac- 


cepted by the Hospital Libraries ° 


Round Table of the American Library 
Association, as a basis for procedure 
in establishing a hospital library for 
patients. It is hoped that they are 
adequate for adaptation to any type 
of hospital, or to a cooperative set-up 
between hospital and state, county, or 
municipal agency. 

The Standards, as here stated, have 
been compiled from questionnaries 
sent to hospital librarians and ad- 


* Committee on Standards for Libraries and 
Librarians Hospital Libraries Round Table of the 
American Library Association. 


ministrators in various sections of the 
country; from studies of the proposed 
standards for prison libraries; from 
standards of the State of Minnesota 
institution libraries; and from those of 
government hospitals. 


Personnel 
A. Number 

1. 300 bed hospital—one full- 
time professional librarian. 
(She may be expected to 
work part of the time in other 
departments of the hospital 
where her training can be 
used to the best advantage.) 

2. 500-800 bed hospital —two 
full-time professional libra- 
Trians. 

3. 800-1,000 bed hospital—two 
full-time professional libra- 
rians plus one clerical assist- 
ant. 

4. 1,200-1,500 bed hospital — 
three full-time professional 
librarians plus one clerical as- 
sistant. 


B. Qualifications 
1. Educational 
a. Librarian in charge 

(1) Bachelor’s degree from 
accredited college or 
university. 

(2) Bachelor of Library 
Science degree from 
an accredited library 
school. 

(3) College work should 
have included more 
than the minimum re- 
quirements in the sci- 
ences, stressing the 
social sciences, psy- 
chology (general and 
abnormal), and physi- 
ology. 

(4) Special training in 
hospital library service 
plus an internship is 
desirable. 
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b. Library assistant should 
have the same educational 
qualifications as above. 

c. Clerical assistant should 
have a high school educa- 
tion and be a competent 
typist. 


2. Experience. 


a. Librarian in charge 

(1) Three years library 
experience in working 
directly with people, 
or previous experience 
as an assistant in a 
hospital library work- 
ing under a profession- 
ally trained librarian. 

(2) Experience in advisory 
service for readers 
especially desirable. 


b. Library assistant should 
have at least one year of 
experience working directly 
with people in a_ public 
library. 


3. Personal qualifications 


a. Genuine and sincere liking 
for people and an _ under- 
standing of them as in- 
dividuals. 

b. A broad and forward-look- 
ing social viewpoint with 
no prejudices. 

c. Dignity, an attractive ap- 
pearance, and a friendly 
cooperative nature. 

d. No appreciable physical or 
mental defects. 

e. A sympathetic nature with 
emotional control. 


C. Duties 
1. Librarians 

a. Administer the affairs of 
the library department in 
cooperation with the ad- 
ministration of the hos- 
pital. 

b. Offer personal book selec- 
tion and reading guidance 
to each patient as often as 
the schedule and accom- 
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modation to the hospital 
routine will allow. 


. Know books and patients, 


and adjust tactfully their 
reading to their best thera- 
peutic interest. 


. Cooperate and offer assist- 


ance to any and all de- 
partments of the hospital 
whenever possible. 


. Consider the requests of 


those served when buying 
books and cooperate with 
occupational therapy, phys- 
iotherapy, and school de- 


partments, in the matter of . 


purchasing. 


. Be ready and willing to 


do reference and interloan 
service for the staff and 
employees whenever pos- 
sible. 


. Be available for talks, 


radio talks, or discussion 
group leadership. 


. Consider strictly confiden- 


tial any personal informa- 
tion about patients. Such 
information should be 
available to the librarian. 


Clerical assistant 


moan o @ 


. Typing. 

. Preparation of books. 

. Filing. 

. Delivering special requests. 
. Shelving. 

. Preparation of books for 


binding. 


. Any other duties of a rou- 


tine nature which the li- 
brarian may see fit to give 
her. 


Restrictions 


No librarian should be re- 
quired to work on the 
floors giving bedside serv- 
ice for more than two and 
one-half hours at one 
time. 


. No librarian should be ex- 


pected to serve adequately 
more than an average of 
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twenty patients in one 
hour. Best service allows 
for fifteen patients per 
hour. 

c. No clerical assistant should 
be allowed to give personal 
‘book selection service. 

d. Volunteers without profes- 
sional library school train- 
ing should not be allowed 
to give personal book se- 
lection service. if un- 
trained volunteer service is 
necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the library it 
should bé used for clerical 
need only. (The com- 
mittee realizes that at the 
present time volunteer un- 
trained assistants are neces- 
sary in other departments 
of the hospital but they do 
not recommended this for 
good library service.) 


II. Book Collections 
A. Number 


3. 


200-500 bed hospital (gen- 
eral)—at least 8 books per 
hospital bed. 

500-1,000 bed hospital — at 
least 7 books 
bed. 
1,000-1,500 bed hospital — at 
least 6 books per 
bed. 

Hospitals for long term pa- 
tients, eg. orthopedic. or 
tuberculous—at least 8 books 
per hospital bed. (It should 
be understood that the size 
of the collection in hospital 
libraries should be larger per 
capita than that of public li- 
braries (4 per capita popula- 
tion) because of the more 
sustained reading due to the 
inactivity of the patrons.) 


per hospital 


hospital 


B. Selection 


3. 


The hospital library book col- 
lection should be the same 
well-rounded collection as 
should be be maintained in a 


standard library of similar 


III. Budget 
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size. There should be an 
adequate supply of funda- 
mental reference books, stand- 
ard buying guides, current 
periodicals, a normal balance 
between ffiction and  non- 
fiction, a liberal sprinkling of 
the classics in good editions, 
vocational and rehabilitation 
aids, material on _ current 
affairs, and, above all, the 
collection should be up-to- 
date and in good physical 
condition. It should be ad- 
ministered at the discretion 
and good judgment of the li- 
brarians so far as personal 
selection for individual pa- 
tients is concerned. 


A. An adequate yearly budget may 


be 


maintained on the basis of 


$1.00 per year per hospital bed. 
This should cover book budget, 
periodical budget, supplies, and 
rebinding—all necessary expendi- 
tures except salaries. 


B. Salaries 


1. 


A professional librarian in 
charge of a 300 bed hospital 
should receive a minimum 
salary of at least $1,800.00. 

A professional library assist- 
ant should receive a mini- 
mum salary of at least 
$1,620.00. 

A full-time clerical assistant 
should receive a minimum 
salary of at least $1,020.00. 

It should be remarked that 
the above is based on salary 
schedules and book prices of 
1941. It is presumed that 
adjustments will be made to 
meet wartime conditions. 
Salaries for larger hospital li- 
braries should be adjusted 
according to the above 
schedule. 


C. Housing 


1, 


The library room should be 
selected with view to acces- 








sibility, comfort, attractive- 

ness, good lighting, and ven- 

tilation, and of a size ade- 
quate for the use to which it 
must be adapted. If the 

library is to be used for a 

reading room, adequate space 

must be allowed for admis- 
sion of wheel chairs, groups 
of patients, etc., and if pos- 
sible a modicum of space for 
patients reading or studying. 

If the room is to be used as a 

reading and browsing room 

for patients, it should be 

planned to accommodate 5 

per cent of the population. 

2. Initial equipment 

a. One book cart (approxi- 
mately $50.00) for each 
librarian. 

b. Standard library shelving 
to accommodate 70 per 
cent of the book collection. 
(3 linear feet of standard 
shelving accommodates ap- 
proximately 120 books. 
Standard shelving is three 
feet wide, and for hospital 
purposes, 5 shelves high.) 

c. One business desk for each 
librarian. 

d. One work table. 

e. One typewriter. 

f. One card catalog file. 

g- One circulation file case 
for each book truck. 
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h. Chairs, reading tables, 
magazine rack, reading 
lamps, etc. 


IV. Possible plans for hospital library 
service from established library agen- 


cies. 


A. From the public library 


Cc. 


1. Small hospitals may be served 
with the cooperation of the 
public library. 

a. Library furnishing person- 
nel and books with juris- 
diction over them, in co- 
operation with hospital 
routine. 

b. Hospital furnishing the 
room, janitor service, light, 
and initial equipment. 

c. It is the obligation of the 
hospital to aid in keeping 
track of books loaned to 
patients who are. dis- 
charged between the time 
of visits of the librarian. 

In a 300 bed hospital or larger, a 
branch of the municipal library 
may be established and admin- 
istered as such, with the above 
obligations on the part of the 
hospital. 

A possible scheme is supervision 

and assistance by the state library 

agency covering institution li- 

brary service, e.g. the State Li- 

brary, or the State Library Com- 

mission or its equivalent. 


EDUCATION BY RADIO (continued from p. 165) 


1938 and has continued for six years as a 
genuine conversational broadcast. Orig- 
inally, the broadcasts were actually dinner 
parties. After the discussion got under way 
the program went on the air with the mod- 


erator being the only one who knew the 
exact moment when this happened. All 


programs are recorded although transcripts 


are not published. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








The leaflet “What do you want to know? 
Services for demobilized men and women 
at the Public Library” is now available 
from the American Library Association, at 
nominal cost. This leaflet grew out of re- 
quests from several medium-sized libraries 


for something they could distribute through 
the U. S. Employment Office in their city, 
the vocational guidance center, demobiliza- 
tion center, and similar agencies, to attract 


veterans to the library. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Announcement of Summer Courses 


The 44th Summer Session of the Library 
School of the University of Wisconsin is 
announced for the eight weeks, June 25 to 
August 17, 1945. Three courses are offered: 


1. A course for librarians and assistants 
in public libraries. 

2. A course for teacher-librarians. (De- 
signed to meet minimum certification 
requirements in Wisconsin.) 

3. An additional course for teacher- 
librarians. (For those who desire 
additional training or need additional 
credit to meet certification require- 
ments in the states from which they 
come.) 


All correspondence regarding courses 
should be addressed to Director, Library 
School, 811 State Street, Madison (5), 
Wisconsin. 


COURSES AND ADMISSION 


The work for each course is designed to 
meet the need of librarians engaged in 
either line of work mentioned above and 
is offered as follows: 

L.S. 1. The Public Library course is de- 
signed to train those already engaged in 
library work, either as librarian in a small 


public library, or as an assistant, unable to 
take advantage of the training offered in 
the year’s curriculum. 


While endeavoring to compress the mini- 
mum essentials into eight weeks of study, 
three main objectives are kept in mind: 
(a) To offer instruction in the fundamental 
subjects relating to public library organiza- 
tion, methods, routines and technical train- 
ing along lines most essential in library 
work; (b) To broaden the conception of 
library work as an important educational 
factor in any community; (c) To make 
available the training required by the Pub- 
lic Library Certification law of Wisconsin 
for lower grades of library certificates. 


Since the object of the summer school is 
to train those already engaged in library 
work, registration is necessarily restricted 
to those who hold positions or are under 
definite appointment to positions in public 
libraries. The course is not in any way a 
short cut to a library position, as it is 
expected that those who take the course 
will return to the library from which they 
come. The School does not assume re- 
sponsibility for placement of students 
taking this course. 
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L.S. 150. The Teacher-Librarian course 
is open to teachers holding a Wisconsin 
certificate or license to teach in high 
schools and to senior students in the Uni- 
versity and colleges of Wisconsin and other 
states preparing to qualify as teacher- 
librarians. 


L.S. 151. Book selection and service in 
the school library is offered for the first 
time this summer. It is offered as a result 
of demands from teacher-librarians for ad- 
ditional study in books and literature for 
the school library. 


REGISTRATION AND ENROLLMENT 


Registration will take place on Saturday, 
June 23. Lectures and instruction will be- 
gin at 8:00 Monday morning, June 25. 

Application for admission must be made 
in advance, not later than June 1, if pos- 
sible. As the class is limited to 40, early 
application for admission is advisable. Ap- 
plication blanks will be furnished on re- 
quest. 


FEES AND TUITION 


The fee for the summer session is $45.00. 

Students may enroll for either L.S. 1 or 
L.S. 150. Those who enroll for L.S. 150 
may also enroll for L.S. 151 if they desire. 

Applicants for these coursés first report 
at the Library School for enrollment, after 
which they pay their fees at the Uni- 
versity. 


FACULTY AND EQUIPMENT 


The Summer Session is conducted by the 
regular faculty in the quarters of the 
Library School, which are in the Library 
School Building at 811 State Street. By 
this arrangement the students of the Sum- 
mer Session are given the benefit of the 
equipment provided for the established 
school. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The course of eight weeks is systematic- 
ally planned to include as much as possible 
of the study of books themselves; of the 
methods of keeping records for library pur- 
poses; of the use of books for reference, 
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and of the various technical processes which 
make library administration effective. At 
least eight hours daily will be required for 
study and class-room appointments, with a 
half holiday on Saturday. There are at 
least three class appointments each day, 
followed by collateral reading, problems, 
and practice work which is subjected to 
daily revision. 


Library Science 150 

Course for Teacher-Librarians. Cata- 
loging, classification, and library economy, 
each lesson followed by practice work; 
book selection and evaluation; use of 
reference books, indexes, and library 
aids, such as book lists, debating manuals, 
assembly programs; mending and care of 
books; instruction of pupils in the use of 
books and libraries; and the means and 
methods of developing good habits and 
right tastes in reading; the equipment 
and management of school libraries and 
the keeping of essential records. M W, 
8-9; M T W T, 10-11; M T W T F, 
11-12, with daily supervised practice, 
1-30-3:30. Not open to auditors. 6 cr. 
(4 cr. toward graduation in the College 
of Letters and Science). 


Library Science 151 

Book Selection and Service in the School 
Library, Course for Teacher-Librarians. 
A study of the principles, standards, and 
aids in building and maintaining the book 
collection in a school library. Includes 
consideration of the books themselves and 
reading guidance to students as well as 
the integration of the services of the 
library with the school curriculum. Open 
to those who are enrolling for L.S. 150 
or to those who have taken L.S. 150 or 
its equivalent. M T T F, 9-10. 2 cr. 


Library Science 1 
Course for Public Librarians. Cataloging, 
classification, book selection and evalua- 
tion, reference, library administration 
and routines, and children’s work. Offers 
the fundamental subjects relating to pub- 
lic library organization and methods and 
a broader conception of library work as 
an important educational factor in the 
community. Open to librarians and 
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assistants in public libraries, since the 
objective is to train those already in 
positions for more efficient service. The 
minimum educational requirement is 
graduation from an_ accredited high 
school. T Th, 8-9; W, 9-10; M T W T F, 
10-11; M T Th, 11-12, with daily super- 
vised practice, 1:30-3:30. Not open to 
auditors. No credit toward a degree is 
given, but a statement of work done is 
issued by the School. 


TEXTBOOKS 


The books on the following list are the 
required textbooks. It may be possible to 
bring some of them with you, if they can 
be spared from your local library for eight 
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weeks. The edition brought must be the 
one specified. Textbooks must be on the 
student’s desk on Monday, June 25, ready 
for work on Monday. 


REQUIRED TEXTBOOKS 


For both courses: 


Akers. Simple library cataloging. 3d. 
ed. 1944. 

*Dewey. Decimal classification. Abdg. 
ed. 5. 1936. 


For Teacher-Librarians: 
Douglas, M. P. Teacher-librarian’s hand- 
book. A.L.A. 1941. 


*In teaching classification, Dewey Abdg. Ed. 
1936 will be used, and every student must be 
provided with a copy. Any so wishing may bring 
an unabridged edition in addition for comparison 
and personal study. 





NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 


National Boys and Girls Week celebrates 
its 25th anniversary this year from April 
28-May 5 inclusive. 

The objectives of the observance of this 
week are: 

1. To focus public attention upon boys 
and girls, their potentialities, and their 
problems, to the end that increasing num- 
bers of adults may be awakened to the joys 
and opportunities of youth service and in- 
spired to participate. 

2. To give impetus to year-round pro- 
grams of character building activities for 
the general welfare of boys and girls; and 
to acquaint the public with the agencies 
which are serving this purpose. 

3. To emphasize the importance of a 
sound body, a trained mind, and spiritual 
growth in the complete development of the 
boy and girl; and to emphasize the impor- 
tant functions of the home, the church, and 


the school in such development. 

4. To emphasize the need for instilling 
in boys and girls the love of country and 
respect for its laws and established institu- 
tions and of bringing to each the realiza- 
tion of his duties and responsibilities as a 
citizen. 


The daily program includes: 

Saturday, April 28—Parade day. 

Sunday, April 29—Day in churches. 
Monday, April 30—Day in schools. 
Tuesday, May 1—Health and safety day. 
Wednesday, May 2—Home service day. 
Thursday, May 3—National service day. 
Friday, May 4—Day in occupations. 
Saturday, May 5—Day of recreation. 


Further information may be secured from 
the National Boys and Girls Week Com- 
mittee, Room 950, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 





HOSPITAL LIBRARY COURSES AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A program relating to hospital libraries 
will be offered by the School of Library 
Service in the summer session at Columbia 
University, July 2 to August 10, 1945. 
There will be a central course entitled 
“Library work with hospital patients”; a 
number of related courses, at the School of 


Library Service and elsewhere on the cam- 
pus; and probably field assignments for 
students desiring practical experience. The 
main course will be in charge of Miss 
Ernestine Rose, who organized libraries in 
eastern base hospitals for the rehabilitation 
of wounded men and worked in military 
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libraries in Germany in World War I, and 
who subsequently was head of the 135th 
Street Branch of the New York Public 
Library. In her work Miss Rose will draw 
upon the resources of the New York dis- 
trict, including hospital librarians and other 
specialists. 

The core course will build upon basic 
professional library training. It will be 
open to candidates who, being suited in 
other ways for library work with hospital 
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patients, are graduates of accredited library 
schools. As a free elective in the regular 
curriculum it will be available also to stu- 
dents at the School of Library Service who 
possess appropriate personal qualifications 
and are sufficiently advanced to pursue 
elective courses. 

Enquiries and requests for application 
forms may be addressed to the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 





COUNCIL RELEASES FILMSTRIPS FOR SCHOOLS 


Thirty-three filmstrips which deal with 
contemporary life in the United States were 
released this month by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Originally produced by 
the Council in cooperation with the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
for Latin American distribution, the film- 
strips offered so much valuable material for 
our own schools that arrangements have 
been completed for distribution in this 
country. 

Seven of the titles deal with the regional 
geography of the United States. The first 
provides a panorama. The six succeeding 
subjects take up the individual regions in 
more detail bringing out regional character- 
istics in terms of climate, topography, 
people, industries, and products as well as 
indicating the interdependence of the dif- 
ferent regions. The regional division used 
is that followed by the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

Some subjects such as “Day on the 
Farm,” “Suburban Family,” and “Small 
Town,” are documentary treatments which 
bring to the student the flavor of life in a 
situation different from his own. National 
parks and forests, important aspects of 
flood control, irrigation, harnessing water 
power, rural electrification and soil con- 
servation are treated in other filmstrips. A 
number of subjects present material closely 
related to health topics. “Urban Clinics” 
and “Rural Public Health” provide fine 
documentary material on the services of- 
fered in city and country areas. Housing 
is treated in two filmstrips which deal with 
private and public housing projects. Teacher 
training institutions and PTA groups should 





find the three subjects on schools particu- 
larly interesting as springboards for dis- 
cussion. 

The filmstrips were produced by the 
Council under the direction of Milton R. 
Tinsley, formerly with the Office of War 
Information and the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. A committee composed of Sidney 
B. Hall, chairman, Walter E. Hager, Paul 
R. Hanna, Frank W. Hubbard, and Sister 
M, Joan advised on content and treatment. 
An unusually high technical quality is main- 
tained throughout the series. Each film- 
strip is accompanied by a script which may 
be read as a running commentary when 
the filmstrip is projected, or may be used 
as a teacher’s guide. Ample background 
material is included. 

The filmstrips are for sale only. 


For complete information write to the 


American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6, D. C. A catalog 
is now available and preview prints will be 
supplied on request. 


CHICAGO - NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 
The corporate records of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad from 1851 to 1906 have been 
made available to researchers at the New- 
berry Library through a gift of the rail- 
road. The Newberry Library is assembling 
original material to provide an accurate 
record of the inception and development of 
Midwest corporations in the 19th century. 


CHICAGO-PUBLIC LIBRARY. Ruth 
MacKay in her column “White Collar 
Girl” in the Chicago Tribune writes: “She’s 
the first woman, in the long history of our 
Chicago public library, to become assistant 
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librarian at the main library. The career 
of Gertrude Gscheidle, which has brought 
her to this new honor and position, is an 
“up from the ranks” one. . . Her first 
position with the library was at Holstein 
Park Branch where she began as a junior 
just 20 years ago. . . . She abandoned her 
earlier ambition to become a teacher when 
an influenza epidemic took her out of col- 
lege. . . . Since then she’s received her 
bachelor of philosophy degree and is work- 
ing toward her master’s degree. 

She passed two civil service examinations 
with the highest score of all the names 
posted . . . has a mind disciplined to 
businesslike thinking and an unswerving 
drive toward any goal she sets for herself 

. walking is one of her favorite occupa- 
tions and naturally—reading . . and of 
vital interest to her is the instruction of 
new librarians.” 


ELDORADO. The P.T.A. gave $50 to 
the public library for the purchase of books 
for children and adult readers. 


EUREKA. The committee in charge of 
raising funds for a permanent home for 
the Eureka City Library announced that 
the $10,000 has been subscribed in com- 
pliance with the terms of the Annie David- 
son will. The will stated that her home 
would become property for a city library 
if a $10,000 maintenance fund for such 
a project was raised within one year of 
her death. Miss Davidson died February 
7, 1944. 

GREAT LAKES NAVAL STATION. 
The fourteen librarians of the Great Lakes 
libraries, directed by Mary Vocelle, have as 
their special project this year the establish- 
ment of a brig library on the station, and 
the building up of a specialized collection 
of books and vocational material for the 
use of prisoners of war. 
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NORTH CHICAGO. North Chicago 
citizens will vote on an increase in the 
library levy in April. The librarian, Mrs. 
V. N. Staran, and the Board of Trustees 
are backed in their publicity campaign by 
various North Chicago civic groups headed 
by the American Legion and its chairman, 
Ben Gordon. 


HIGHLAND PARK. Mary A. Egan, 
librarian, reports that the Highland Park 
public library has opened the Ravinia sta- 
tion on Saturdays this winter to accommo- 
date a public which is restricted by trans- 
portation difficulties and reports it is a very 
successful activity. 


SYCAMORE. From Leta B. Mueller, 
“You remember last year the Sycamore 
Women’s Club gave our library $400 which 
gave us a wonderful start. This year the 
Rotarians made the library their project; 
the president wrote 50 letters to individuals 
and business firms asking that they help 
us get our building in shape this year so 
that our regular budget from tax funds 
might be divided to advantage—all the 
money for books has been going for re- 
pairs the last ten years. 

Up to now we have received $785 and 
$350 has been spent for insulating. In Feb- 
ruary we hope to decorate and the balance 
of this money is to be used for books.” 


WAUKEGAN. A survey of the users of 
the high school library and the relation of 
grades to the use of the library is being 
made by Bonita Dammon, librarian of the 


Waukegan Township School Library. 


Dorothy Marzahn, who was high school 
librarian at Watertown, S. D., has been 
appointed assistant librarian of the Town- 
ship School Library and will work with 
Miss Dammon on this project. 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


Re-written throughout, with new illus- 
trations and some changes in format, the 
new revised edition of the library Manual* 
has been shaped by its author, Marie A. 
Toser, to fulfill more fully the purpose for 


*H. W. Wilson Co. 


. 


which it was intended. It aims to give 
high school students the essential of a 
course in the use of books and libraries, in 
twelve brief lessons, using the student’s ob- 
servation, activity and interest as far as 
possible. Exercises are given as a part of 
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each unit. They are on separate pages, 
apart from the explanatory material so 
that they may be detached from the text- 
if the instructor so desires. 


An objective quiz for each of the twelve 
lessons and a final examination accompany 
each manual. They are in an envelope 
placed inside the back cover of the book. 
They can be collected and retained by the 
instructor until the students are ready for 


them. 
‘es 6 & 


Between A and ZTA in Current Abbre- 
viations* there are 201 pages of abbrevia- 
tions. The scope of the work is far greater 
than anything previously attempted in the 
field. In an alphabet of abbreviations it 
lists government bureaus and administra- 
tive agencies; army, navy and marine des- 
ignations; civil, political and religious or- 
ganizations; symbols for Greek letter 
fraternities; and the abbreviations more fre- 
quently encountered in music, medicine, 
chemistry and other fields of science and 
learning. 


Where a word is abbreviated in more 
than one way, all ways are given each time 
one of them appears in its proper alpha- 
betical order. This is true also of the 
Latin, French, German and abbreviations 
in other languages that are included. 


The A in the first symbol of this review 
is the chemical symbol for argon and ZTA 
is Zeta Tau Alpha, national undergraduate 
sorority. These are simple illustrations. 
However, consider the fact that the letters 
c and co may be combined to read Co., or 
C.O., co., c.o., C/O or c/o. There are about 
twenty-one definitions of the c and o com- 
binations. 


If Co., stands for company, so do co., 
Compa., compa., Compy., compy., Coy., 
coy. or Cia. (compania, Spanish), cie (com- 
pagnie, French), and Ges. (Gessellschaft, 
German). 


*H. W. Wilson Co. 
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Co stands for county so do co., ct. and 
Cy. Reversing the C and O to OC (with 
variations in capitalization and punctua- 
tion) there are fourteen possible interpreta- 
tions: office of censorship, ocean, opere 
citato, old crop, overcharge, o’clock, etc. 

These examples from the book clearly in- 
dicate the need for a compilation of this 
nature, all in one alphabet. The number 
of possible combinations of twenty-six let- 
ters is astronomical, but the author feels 
that it has been approached. 


* * * KF 


Despite war pressures, professional li- 
brary literature continues to grow—thanks 
to the unselfish efforts of countless libra- 
rians throughout the country who give un- 
stintingly of personal time to the develop- 
ment of needed tools. Among them are 
books for 

the administrator 

catalogers 

reference workers 

those responsible for the book collections 

those who work with children and schools 

those who assist readers in finding ma- 
terials and information to meet per- 
sonal needs. 


Copies of these helpful tools may be bor- 
rowed thru interlibrary loan from the IIli- 
nois State Library. 








COPIES AVAILABLE 


Free copies and reprints of the fol- 
lowing special articles are available at 
the Illinois State Library, Springfield. 

How regional library service operates 
(Illinois Libraries, June, 1944). 

Legal provisions (for) expansion of 
library service in Illinois, 1944. 

Library score sheet, 1944. 

Loose-leaf supplement to pamphlet, 
“Library Laws of Illinois in Force July, 
1941.” 
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CONTROL OF ADMINISTRATIVE RECORDS 
By Marcaret C. Norton* 


THERE is relatively little opportunity to 
control the bulk of records made primarily 
for purposes of recording—the records of 
records, registers, proceedings of boards 
and commissions, and judicial files, de- 
scribed in the February issue of I/linois Li- 
braries. Fortunately such records in most 
State offices occupy comparatively little 
space. The records which present the 
problem of bulk are those administrative 
documents which are made, not primarily 
as records, but as a lubricant to the ma- 
chinery of administration, the principal 
ones being bookkeeping and _ personnel 
records (often referred to as “housekeep- 
ing records”), correspondence, and that 
“silent organization” which expresses itself 
largely through the use of printed forms. 
Of course, in practice, there are no such 
sharp distinctions between the various types 
of records described in this series of ar- 
ticles. If the purposes for which the 
records are made are kept in mind, how- 
ever, the procedures recommended for deal- 
ing with records will be found to apply. 

In the field of “housekeeping records,” 
alone, government officials can get much 
help from precedents set by private busi- 
ness. Retention schedules have been drawn 
up for various forms of financial and per- 
sonnel records. Discussion of these sub- 
jects can readily be found in books on office 
management and other publications on 
business practices. In this connection it 

* Archivist, Illinois State Library. One of series 
of lectures used in the in-service training course 


in record making sponsored by the Illinois Civil 
Service Commission. 1945. 


should be pointed out, however, that the 
statute of limitations does not apply to 
State government, and that recommenda- 
tions to destroy certain categories of rec- 
ords periodically, based solely upon that 
body of law, cannot properly be made the 
basis for disposition of government records. 

The number and complexity of house- 
keeping records depend upon the size of 
the department. The average State depart- 
ment will have as a minimum the following 
bookkeeping records: records of receipts 
from fees and taxes collected by the de- 
partment; record of deposits in State Treas- 
ury; record of expenditures charges against 
appropriations; record of administration of 
funds furnished by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Of these records the records of fees 
and taxes collected give details not to be 
found elsewhere and are generally consid- 
ered permanent records. However, it is 
probable that only such records of this 
category as are recorded in ledger form 
need be preserved indefinitely. The record 
of deposits in the State Treasury are like 
other receipts, of diminishing importance 
as time goes on, but even so, generally 
preserved indefinitely. The same is true 
of the records of expenditures of Federal 
funds insofar as these funds are controlled 
by the Department. Records of expendi- 
tures, however, particularly duplicate 
vouchers, are useful for only a short period 
of years—for making up budgets and for 
ordering supplies and equipment. 

The records of receipts into and disburse- 
ments from the State Treasury kept by the 
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State Treasurer and the Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts are the official records of these 
transactions which have value as legal 
evidence. The Auditor of Public Accounts 
has legal permission to destroy vouchers of 
no historical significance after twenty years; 
the Departments of Finance and Revenue 
have discretionary power to destroy their 
financial records in from three to five years 
after the conclusion of the transactions to 
which they refer. Other State departments 
should review their holdings of financial 
records in the light of how long these 
records are actually useful to them, and 
seek relief, through the State Records Com- 
mission, for disposing of duplicate vouchers, 
requisitions for supplies, etc. It should be 
noted that the law giving powers to the 
Auditor of Public Accounts and the De- 
partments-of Finance and Revenue to de- 
stroy certain original records does not 
apply to the duplicates of those same rec- 
ords held by other departments. Depart- 
ments which, not realizing that fact, have 
already destroyed their duplicate records, 
should legalize this procedure through the 
State Records Commission. 


Personnel records may be very simple or 
very elaborate. Each department should 
at least keep a payroll record indefinitely. 
To be sure, the Auditor of Public Accounts 
and the State Treasurer have an official 
record of payments made, but their records 
do not always show the department or the 
title of the person. It is no uncommon 
occurrence for a Department to receive a 
request from a former employee for the 
exact salary received and dates of employ- 
ment for twenty-five or more years back. 
Right now, the State Architect is trying, in 
vain it is feared, to learn the number of 
employees in each office of the State in 
1836, as a guide to refurnishing the old 
Capitol at Vandalia. The first extant pay- 
roll for the Secretary of State’s office is 
1884. In 1836 State employees were paid, 
not by individual warrants, but from lump 
sums vouchered for by the respective State 
officers. 


What personnel records other than pay- 
rolls need to be considered permanent rec- 
ords is a moot question. The Civil Service 
Commission keeps the record of initial and 
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promotional qualifications of civil service 
employees. Some record of the background 
of non-civil service employees is desirable. 
From an historical point of view it is 
valuable to keep a permanent condensed 
biographical record of all employees. Effi- 
ciency ratings and records of leaves of ab- 
sence are necessary to current administration 
but of doubtful utility after a few years. 
Recommendations based upon such ratings 
are occasionally called for, but it seems 
futile to try to estimate a person’s present 
value from what he was like fifteen or 
twenty years ago. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Correspondence files are the most bulky 
and otherwise troublesome records to con- 
trol. The first question which arises is 
whether to have one central file where 
every piece of correspondence will be 
thrown into one alphabet, or whether to 
permit each division of operational unit to 
set up its own file. Theoretically a central 
file permits closer control over official 
records. Practically, divisions tend to hold 
back important correspondence, particularly 
if the divisions are located at some distance 
from the central file—either in another 
building or possibly in another town. The 
decision as to whether to have a centralized 
or a decentralized file is largely a matter 
of internal organization. Most of our IIli- 
nois code offices seem to lean towards the 
idea of a central file. 

Whether correspondence files are central- 
ized or departmentalized, certain principles 
of management. hold good. The first of 
these is that access to the files should be 
controlled. No documents should be re- 
moved from the files without having a 
memorandum giving sufficient indication of 
the identity of the document, the date 
taken and the name of the person who has 
the record. Preferably one clerk should be 
assigned to charge out all files removed for 
office use. No document should be refiled 
by anyone except the file clerk responsible 
for that section of the files. This procedure 
is desirable in the case of all records, but 
a failure to observe it spells certain chaos 
in the case of a correspondence file. 

The carbons of letters filed should be 
true copies of the letters actually sent. 
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That should be self evident, yet it is not 
a rare occurrence for a letter to go out with 
handwritten corrections or postscripts which 
have not been entered on the carbon. 

When both the first and final draft of a 
letter are filed, a frequent occurrence when 
one person drafts a letter for some one else 
to revise and send out over his signature, 
the carbons should be marked in such a 
manner that it is possible to tell which is 
which; also a matter sometimes neglected. 

The quality of paper stock for the carbon 
is also important. The carbon copy of a 
letter retained for his files, gives the writer’s 
side of an issue. How absurd, therefore, 
to mail out the original on expensive paper, 
retaining for oneself a smudged carbon copy 
on flimsy paper. We, at the Archives, have 
had not infrequent experience in finding 
that the official carbon copy of an im- 
portant letter has faded to illegibility or 
disintegrated into dust. 

Another matter almost universally neg- 
lected is the signature of important carbon 
copies. What is,to prevent a person so 
minded from getting access to the files and 
substituting a false carbon for the original? 
All State officials deal with persons who try 
to resort to such tricks. 


Whether the correspondence is filed by 
subject, by number, by code, or alpha- 
betically, it should be impressed upon the 
clerks to file under the name of the corpo- 
ration or institution on behalf of which the 
letter is written, and not under the name 
of the individual who happens to have 
signed it. This seems like a matter too 
obvious to mention, yet it is the cause of 
more waste of man-hours in the State 
Archives than any other one item. 

Control of the bulk of correspondence 
files is as yet an unsolved problem. Several 
interesting discussions of this subject have 
appeared in federal government publica- 
tions in the last few years: 

U. S. Civil Service Commission. Divi- 
sion of Training. Correspondence and 
its management. 

U. S. Civil Service Commission. Inter- 
departmental Committee on Records 
Administration. Preliminary reports of 
subcommittees on records administra- 
tion, prepared by the Interdepart- 
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mental committee on records adminis- 

tration sponsored by the U. S. Civil 

Service Commission. Washington, 

August 1942. v. 77 p. 

Reviewed in American Archivist, Oc- 

tober 1942, p. 253. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Office 

of Plant and Operations. 

Procedure manual for records manage- 
ment. Washington, September 1942. p. 
16, 28 exhibits. 

Reviewed in American Archivist, Jan- 

uary 1943, p. 38. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. Office Serv- 

ice Department. 

Records Program: MRecords adminis- 
tration and archival service for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. (Knoxville?) 
1943. 

Commentary on earlier edition, by C. 
A. Sterman, Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Organization of files service in a large 
agency. Committee on public adminis- 
tration of the Social science research 
council. Case reports in public admin- 
istration. No. 85, c1944. 

The first step to be taken in the control 
of bulk is to segregate the ephemeral from 
the permanent records. Some persons ad- 
vocate that replies to routine requests for 
publication and similar matters, be made on 
the original letter which is returned to the 
sender. This may be efficient, but it is 
irritating to many recipients. If any reply 
at all is made, most persons would prefer 
a form letter if not an individual reply. 
Carbons of such letters, if preserved at all, 
should be filed in a cabinet plainly labelled 
as temporary, non-record material. 

Routine recurring letters on the same 
subject can often be reduced to form let- 
ters. Carbon copies are not necessary for 
form letters if the original incoming letters 
are stamped to show the date of reply, form 
letter number and the initials or name of 
the person signing the outgoing letter. It 
is important, however, to be sure that 
copies of each form, accurately numbered, 
are on file. 


One of the problems inherent in cor- 
respondence files is the separation of per- 
sonal from official correspondence. When 
a discussion of office business is followed 
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in the same incoming letter with political 
or personal gossip, it is quite natural for 
the recipient to want that letter filed in his 
personal file. Often official business cor- 
respondence is of a nature that the official 
has an interest in preserving a copy for 
his own use. It is highly desirable, there- 
fore, to maintain double correspondence 
files, one to be the official file, the other 
a personal file. Care should be taken to 
ensure that originals or copies of any let- 
ters pertaining to official business shall be 
found in that official file. Some depart- 
ment heads have two carbons made of 
every letter sent, also a copy of important 
letters received, one carbon on a distinc- 
tive color, to be filed in the personal file. 

Reduction of the bulk of correspondence 
seems to involve a certain amount of tedious 
weeding of files. Even after all obviously 
non-record material has been excluded from 
the file, there will remain some letters 
which can be discarded after a certain 
length of time—six months, one year, five 
years, etc. The convenience of having all 
the year’s correspondence in one alphabet 
makes it impractical to try to keep the 
correspondence in files segregated according 
to such data. 

Matters of record to which correspondence 
is incidental should be excluded from the 
general correspondence file. For example, 
in the Archives Department of the Illinois 
State Library we file our correspondence 
concerning assignments of vault space, 
authorizations for transfers of records, per- 
mits for departmental clerks, etc., relating 
to Departmental Vaults in the separate 
Departmental Vault file, not in the regu- 
lar correspondence file. Routine letters 
transmitting duplicate passes, however, are 
filed with other correspondence. 

Only the executive can decide whether 
or not a letter is likely to be of temporary 
or permanent importance. It is certain 
that he will not go to the trouble of weed- 
ing his correspondence files himself. The 
simplest procedure we have found for semi- 
automatic weeding is for the executive, at 
the time he signs a letter, to designate by 
code, on his carbon, the retention period, 
as six months, one year, five years, perma- 
nent, or the like. All letters are kept to- 
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gether in one file. At the end of the nor- 
mal transfer period, usually at the end of 
the year, some clerk is designated to go 
through the files and discard obsolete docu- 
ments. If a piece of correspondence, coded 
as temporary, has increased in importance 
by the addition of other letters to and from 
the same person on the same subject, that 
folder is referred back to the executive for 
reclassification. The disadvantage of this 
procedure is that someone does have to 
handle thousands of papers, piece by piece, 
and it is a temptation to neglect that duty. 
However, an office boy or low grade clerk 
can do the preliminary sorting; and it does 
make for convenience to have all cor- 
espondence for the year in one file. 


WEEDING VERSUS DESTRUCTION 
OF FILES 


At this point it is proper to ask how 
much weeding and discarding of files is 
permissible. The answer is pregmatic. It 
is generally considered proper to weed files 
to remove documents which should never 
have been filed in the first place or which 
obviously have no record character, also 
duplicate copies filed. 


It is proper to set up new filing units 
designating and plainly labelled as tem- 
porary files of non-record character, subject 
to informal destruction later. Documents 
needed to support record documents or 
which form the legal basis for official action 
should not be filed in such a unit, and 
should not be destroyed without legislative 
sanction. 

Filing units created prior to the adoption 
of a records control system, particularly if 
such files have been kept over a period of 
years, or if they antedate the present ad- 
ministration, should not be destroyed in 
whole or in part, without seeking permis- 
sion through the State Records Commis- 
sion. 

In other words, individual documents of 
non-record character may be removed from 
files, new files may be consciously created 
as non-record units, but it is unsafe to as- 
sume that a filing unit already in existence 
is not a record subject to the law which 
prohibits the destruction of records. 
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PRINTED FORMS 


Printed forms, both for intra-office con- 
duct of business and in the form of ques- 
tionnaire reports required from _ persons, 
firms and corporations, play a large part 
in governmental as well as business or- 
ganization. The cheapness and ease of use 
of printed forms makes them particular 
offenders in the matter of excessively bulky 
records. 

Some years ago one of the large paper 
manufacturers [the Hammermill Paper 
Company] commissioned a firm which 
specializes in problems of business manage- 
ment [The Business Training Corporation] 
“to conduct an unbiased investigation into 
the use of printed forms and stationery, 
and the opinion, practices and experiences 
of users of this material.” The report, by 
Ladson Butler and O. R. Johnson, entitled, 
“Management Control Through Business 
Forms,” was published by Harper and 
Brothers of New York in 1930. Written 
from the viewpoint of the executive in the 
commercial field, this volume emphasizes 
the use of records, particularly forms, as an 
aid to business management, the “silent 
organization” as the authors phrase it. The 
principles laid down here coincide with the 
archival view that the best record system 
for a governmental department is one which 
best answers the questions, “What is the 
department supposed to do, how does it 
function, and to what extent is it succeed- 
ing or failing?” Much, though not all, of 
what follows is a condensation of this vol- 
ume. A shorter article on the same subject; 
by Lt. Com. William F. McCormick of the 
Department of the Navy, entitled, “The 
Control of Records,” published in the 
American Archivist for July 1943 (v. 6 p. 
164-169) has also been used. All quota- 
tions, unless otherwise noted, 
Butler and Johnson’s book. 

“All forms needed by a business should 
be so designed that they will readily fit into 
the complete ‘silent’ organization, they 
should dovetail with the other related 
forms; they should be reviewed and ap- 
proved by major executives; and no sub- 
stantial change in the form organization 
should be made without executive sanc- 
tion.” 


are from 
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The first step in getting control of records 
kept on forms is to assemble and study all 
the forms already in use by the department. 
“Examine the forms in each group with the 
general attitude that every form, and every 
item on each form, must prove its useful- 
ness or get out. You will probably be 
amazed to discover how much clerical work 
of questionable nature is being done. Super- 
fluous records are called for by this or that 
item; entries made on one form are dupli- 
cated on others; complete files of nearly 
useless information are being kept—no one 
knows why, except that ‘we’ve always done 
fy 

“When this first step has been taken, new 
groupings of essential items will suggest 
themselves. One form may be prepared to 
replace two; clerical operations can be com- 
bined with substantial reductions in the 
work required; an additional copy of a 
form and a piece of carbon paper can be 
used to take the place of a clerk’s time. 
Studying related forms together also usual- 
ly brings out ways in which they can be 
dovetailed to speed up work and to reduce 
the possibilities of error.”” In this connec- 
tion the suggestion should also be made 
that in redesigning old forms and adding 
new ones, consideration should be given to 
the desirability of segregating information 
of permanent record value from that of 
transitory interest, wherever that is prac- 
ticable. 


The following questions are useful for 
this review of old forms: 


“A. What can be eliminated? 

1. Is this form essential? 

2. Is it duplicated elsewhere, in 
whole or in part? 

3. How many copies are made of 
this form, and what use is made 
of each copy? 

4. Is each 
necessary? 

5. Are any of these items dupli- 
cated elsewhere? 


item on this form 


“B. What time-saving improvements can 
we make? 
1. In the form itself? 
a. Can we combine forms to 
reduce work? 
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b. Are the items arranged in 
the order in which the 
operations are (or should 
be) performed? 

c. Are the important items 
placed so as to permit easy 
reference in the files’ or 
binders? 

d. Are the items spaced hori- 
zontally and vertically to 
conform to the mechanical 
requirements of typewriters 
or other equipment in which 
the forms will be used? 

e. Is writing eliminated as 
much as possible through 
the printing of recurring 
answers or data which can 
be checked (V) instead of 
written? 

2. In the work controlled by the 
forms: 

a. Can we combine operations 
to reduce work? 

b. Can we make more copies at 
one time to avoid duplica- 
tion of work? 

c. Do the forms divide the 
routine into the best work- 
units for the individual 
workers? 

d. Can we change the sequence 
of the operations with ad- 
vantage?” 

All requests for the introduction of new 
forms should clear through the same cen- 
tral executive control which has reviewed 
existing forms. Commander McCormick 
suggests that, ““A complete survey of the 
need for a new record can be made by 
getting true answers to six questions: (1) 
Why is the item needed? (2) Who needs 
it? (3) What will it contain or consist of? 
(4) When will it be required? How often? 
(5) Where will it be prepared or dis- 
tributed? (6) How will it be prepared or 
produced? Proper consideration of these 
questions will determine whether or not 
the item recommended is necessary.” 

Butler and Johnson suggest the following 
questions as an aid to preparing the form: 

“Is this form to be filled in by hand, by 
typewriter or both? Is it to be run through 
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any kind of machine? Is it to be filled in 
with data from other forms, or are other 
forms to be filled in from it? Are the 
same data, or answers, going to recur fre- 
quently enough to justify their printing 
upon the form itself, so that check-marks 
will be sufficient to record the information 
desired? 

“The answers to these questions will help 
to determine the size of the form and the 
surface of the paper, and perhaps the plac- 
ing and arrangement of some of the items. 
They will affect the spacing of the items, 
both vertically and horizontally. Forms 
which are closely related in use should be 
designed in parallel so that the transfer of 
data from one to the other is made as easy 
and as error-proof as possible.” 

The desire of forms has a very important 
bearing upon their record quality. Com- 
mander McCormick points out in this con- 
nection, most pertinently, “In my opinion 
the greatest weakness of form and system 
designers is their lack of understanding of 
filing problems and how the forms they de- 
vise affect filing. In selecting sizes of 
forms, for instance, the element of correct 
filing is often overlooked completely. 
Forms that are one-half inch too large to 
fit in standard equipment have to be filed 
in cabinets several inches oversize. An in- 
teresting point with respect to correct filing 
size is the fact that the sizes that are cor- 


‘rect from a filing standpoint provide for 


the most economical consumption of paper 

when cutting from mill sheets, and for the 

most efficient use of printing presses.” 

This matter of the relationship of size to 
filing is ignored by Butler and Johnson in 
their otherwise excellent discussion of form 
designing. Their table of standard form 
sizes given on page 204, violates this prin- 
ciple. The standard filing sizes, based upon 
stock equipment are as follows: 

Card: 3 x 5 inches, 4 x 6 inches, 5 x 8 
inches. 

Filing Cabinets: Paper sizes: 81 x 11 
inches, 81/4 x 14 inches. Legal size paper 
is the largest practicable for vertical 
filing. 

Post binders: Size of sheet, not of binder; 
binding edge the first dimension given: 
6 x 914, 7 x 11, 744 x 103%, 8% x 10%, 
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8% x 11, 8% x 14, 9% x 11, 9% x 11%, 

914, x 12, 9Y4 x 14, 11 x 8%, 11 x 11, 11 

x 14, 11 x 17, 11% x 11%, 12 x 9\%, 

1334 x 12, 13% x 16%, 14 x 814, 14 x 11, 

14 x 17, 16 x 10%, 16 x 13, 16 x 14,17 x 

11, 17 x 14 inches, respectively. 

Index tabs are stocked to fit these sizes. 
Always try to make the sheet fit a stock 
binder, even though it may be necessary to 
allow a trifle more or less binding space or 
width of columns. Usually 214 inches is 
sufficient binding margin for ledger or post 
binder sheets. If it is necessary to use a 
special size of paper, specify a standard 
post spacing. The 814 x 14 inch size is the 
size in most common use for State records 
since it fits vouchers, schedules and other 
legal size forms. Attention should also be 
called to the savings to be had through 
the purchase of stock forms obtainable not 
only for accounting but also for many other 
forms of records. 

The smallest practicable standard size 
paper should be used. The quality of the 
paper percentage of rag or _ sulphite) 
should be gauged to the relative perma- 
nence of retention for the form. 

As Commander McCormick points out, 
“The weight of paper in relation to its size 
is important in filing. A 16-pound bond 
in letter size is satisfactory for filing, but 
if the form is increased to 91/4, x 12 inches 
or 11 x 14 inches, it becomes awkward to 
handle and reduce filing productivity. The 
weight of paper used has a direct bearing 
upon filing space. A 16-pound sheet is 
about three-thousandths of an inch thick, 
whereas a 20-pound sheet is close to four- 
thousandths. In translating this to the 
filing and storage of records it means the 
difference between 300 sheets and 250 per 
filing inch. Filing space is often over- 
looked by form designers when deciding on 
paper specifications.” 

Butler and Johnson call attention to 
other factors in deciding on paper specifi- 
cations. “Letterheads and envelopes, and 
occasionally other forms, should suggest the 
quality and stability of the company they 
represent. Weight is one means of creating 
the desired impression. Weight is also an 
important factor in durability and in mak- 
ing for ease of handling. The number of 
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carbon copies to be made has a bearing 
upon the weight selected. Not only type- 
writers but many other machines have 
definite requirements or limitations which 
must be kept in mind in adopting standards 
for weights of paper. As a rule, forms 
bound together in books can be printed on 
lighter paper than those forms to be used 
singly or loose. The larger the form the 
heavier should be the paper. Postage and 
mailing requirements must also be consid- 
ered. Forms may have to fall within 
definite weight limits to avoid unnecessary 
increases in mailing costs. 

“Colors should be standardized, not to 
reduce their variety, but to give useful 
meaning to the variety. Colors can be made 
to speed up routing, sorting and filing. 
They may be used to designate depart- 
ments, branches, or other divisions of the 
business; to direct attention to rush orders 
or other urgent communications; to indicate 
any other useful classification, such as the 
months, days of the week, manifold copies, 
etc.” 

The arrangement of the form is important 
to filing. McCormick points out that, 
“Having the repeating references such as 
order numbers, alphabetical names, and 
other key filing factors in easy filing posi- 
tions is essential.” Butler and Johnson 
add, “The sequence and grouping of the 
items on a form will have much to do with 
the speed and accuracy with which the 
form is filled in. The items on a form 
should usually be arranged in the order in 
which the work of filling in can best be 
done. 

“If the information entered on one form 
is taken from another, the sequence of those 
items should be the same in both forms. 
If the information to be entered comes 
from a number of different forms, the items 
coming from each form should ordinarily 
be kept together in a group rather than 
scattered about, even though the scattering 
would seem. to give them a more logical 
arrangement on the form as a whole. There 
are, of course, two points of view on the 
arrangement of a form in that of the person 
filling in the form and that of the person 
who must read it. Both viewpoints must 
be considered. Often there is no conflict; 
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when there is, the work of filling in will 
probably prove the more important. 

“Ease and accuracy of reference can 
usually be secured without disturbing the 
best sequence of items. The items on most 
forms fall into natural groups. If these 
groups are made to stand out by the ju- 
dicious use of rules, type and white space, 
they will naturally go to each of them 
in their relative order of importance. For 
reference purposes, the upper right quarter 
of the form is the most valuable; then fol- 
low, in order, the upper left, the lower 
right and the lower left quarters. 

“The most common shortcoming of the 
thoughtlessly designed form is poor spacing. 
Some items are given two to ten times as 
much space as they need. Other spaces, 
particularly those calling for handwritten 
entries, are much too small. Many forms 
that are to be filled in on the typewriter 
have been designed without reference to its 
space limitations. The effect is to make 
the typist do a lot of hand spacing, result- 
ing in a serious loss of time. It is much 
easier and more profitable to adapt the 
form to the typewriter.” 

Paper and Printing Digest (v. 5 no. 4 p. 
11, April 1939) says that “Rules should be 
set 2 picas apart to conform to double- 
spaced typewritten matter. This distance 
between rules is the minimum suitable for 
the average handwriting.” The paper spe- 
cified should be sufficiently sized to take 
ink without feathering. This is an im- 
portant point because paper preferred for 
printing generally does not take writing ink 
well. 


OFFICE MANUALS 


An office manual detailing procedure and 
policies, and containing samples of all forms 
used with notations as to suggested future 
improvements for sane is recommended by 
Butler and Johnson. From an administra- 
tive point of view this manual should be 
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revised frequently to keep it up to date. 
From an historical point of view a series of 
such manuals, compiled at stated intervals 
and whenever a notable reorganization 
takes place, is highly desirable. One of 
the reasons why certain records have to be 
retained indefinitely is that they throw 
light upon the history and method of ad- 
ministration at certain periods. Some of 
these records could be destroyed if there 
were somewhere a detailed statement as to 
procedures and policies as of definite dates. 

The practice of keeping a diary is com- 
mended to officials. In this should be 
briefed all office matters worthy of note, 
and especially resumes of all important 
personal and telephone interviews, particu- 
larly when such conversations involve mat- 
ters of policy. It is an increasingly com- 
mon practice to make stenographic or dic- 
taphone recordings of such discussions, 
though the storage problem for the latter 
is discouraging. Perhaps the wartime in- 
strument which permits hours of sounding 
recordings on a small roll of wire may be 
the answer. 

A monthly report on all important office 
matters, detailing decisions reached pro and 
con certain procedures and policies will be 
found valuable historically as well as from 
an administrative point of view, far greater 
than the time taken from other duties to 
accomplish the work. These reports should 
be far broader in scope than the formal 
matters recorded in biennial reports. Bien- 
nial reports are aimed at the public and 
naturally strive for a favorable impression. 
The chronicles recommended here are for 
the benefit of the administrator and should 
record happenings and problems’ impartially. 
Such reports should be made a matter of 
record and should be required to be handed 
down to one’s successors. They may properly 
be regarded as confidential records not open 
to unrestricted public inspection, at least 
until they have become non-current records. 
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